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SONG. 


O lady, leave thy silken thread 
And flowery tapestrie : 

There’s living roses on the bush, 
And blossoms on the tree ; 

Stoop where thou wilt, thy c-reless hand 
Some random bud will meet ; 

Thou canst not tread, but thou wilt find 
The daisy at thy ieet. 


Tis like the birthday of the world, 
When earth was born in bloom ; 

The light is made of many dyes, 
The air is all perfume ; 

There’s crimson buds, and white and blue— 
The very rainbow showers 

Have turn'd to blossoms where they fell, 
And sown the earth with flowers. 


There's fairy tulips in the East, 
The garden of the sun ; 

The very streams reflect the hues, 
And blossom as they run: 

While morn opes like a crimson rose, 
Still wet with pearly showers ; 

Then, lady, leave the silken thread 
Thou twinest into flowers ! 


TO MY DAUGHTER. 
PROM THE FRENCH OF MONSIEUR J-—> 
Mark you yon rivulet that, through the plain, 
Winds like a serpent, devious to and fro, 
In thousand turns as though it left with pain 


The much-loved spring from whence its waters flow. 


All—all is vain, too certain in its flight, ® 
What boot those windings! ‘Spite of alldelay, 
The gentle slope acts with resistless might, 
And ever—ever pass its waves away. 


So in the course of life our souls return, 
Softened by pleasant fancies to the time 
Of memory’s thousand pictures, and we yearn 
O’er the past gladness of our youthfel prime. 
Alas! ’t is vain; m vain may we recall 
The pleasant dream, and think with youth to stay ; 
Time’s downward slope still bears us with its fall, 
And ever—ever pass our years away. 


Nature alone all powerful is reborn, 
And every year to youth returns again ; 
Each season crowns our fields with waving corn, 
And decks with fruit and flowers the verdant plain. 
For me, an old and whithered plant am I, 
Nature's stern law grants me no second birth ; 
My evanescent spring long since gone by 
Is fled, and ne’er may be renew’'d on earth. 


Alas! submitied to the same decree, 

Louisa, thus thy brightest days glide on ; 
Bright for an instant only will they be, 

And vanish then, like mine, for ever gone. 
Yet fearthou not that there is nothing sweet, 

Save youthful pleasure, in our course of life ; 
Too oft the young may envy that retreat 

The aged calmly find from passion's strife. 


Oh, my dear daughter! from this simple truth 
One lesson take,—enjoy the passing hour 
With grateful heart, but in thy spring of youth 
Sow thou those seeds that may in autumn flower. 
The present scarce a moment doth it last, 
E’en as we speak and call it ours 'tis gone, 
Borne on Time's current, mingled with the past, 
It melts and lives in memory alone. 


Watch then, oh watch ! with never ceasing care 
O’er thy young heart and each awakening sense, 
Leave not repentance on thine age to bear, 
Let Memory’s record tel! of innocence. 
Happy are they who o'er each bygone year 
ithout remorse can retrospective gaze, 
And calmly view the end of life’s career 
As we the evenings of our loveliest days. 


Frepertek SHOBERL, JUN. 


te Thomas Hood, | MARSTON; OR. THE MEMOIRS OF A STATESMAN 


PART XVII —[ Continued } 


gifted | The speech of the Opposition leader decided the question. No man on his 
h I fear, Side would venture beyond the line which he had drawn ; and the resolutions 


of Government were triump»an ly carried, afier a brief appeal from me to the 
loyalty and manliness of the House. I placed before them the undeniable in- 
tention of the cabinet to promote the public prosperity, the mmmeasurable 
value of unanimity in the parliament to produce contidence in the people, and 
the magnitude of the stake for which England and Ireland were contending 
jwith the enemy of Europe. Those sentiments were received with loud ap- 
proval—my language was continually echoed during the debate, I was con- 
gratulaied onall sides ; and this night of expectancy and alarm closed in a 
success which relieved me ir m all future anxiety for the fate of the Govern- 
‘ment. 

| The House broke up earlier than usual ; and, to cool the fever which the 
events of the night had produced in my veins, I rambled into one of the spa- 
cious squares which adv so much to the ornament of that fine city. The night 
|was serene, the air blew fresh and flower breathing from the walks, the stars 
shone in their lustre, and I felt ail the power of nature to soothe the troubled 
jspirit. Some of the fashionable inhabitants of the surrounding houses had 
been induced by the fineness of the sight to prolong their promenade; an 
the light laugh, and the sound of pleasant voices added to the touching acd 
|simple charm of the scene. A group had stopped round a player onthe gui- 
tar, with which he made atoleravle accompaniment to some foreign songs. 
|My ear was caught by a chorus wich | bad often heard among the French 
peasantry, and I joined im the applause. Tne minstrel was ragged and pale, 
‘and had evidently met with no small share of the buffets of fortune; but, 
cheered by our approval, he volunteered to sing the masterpiece of his collec- 
ition—* The Rising of the Vendee”—the rallying-song of the insurrection, a 
performance charted by the Vendean army inthe field, by the Vendéan pea- 
‘sant in his cottage and which he now gave us with all the enthusiasm of one 
who had fought and suffered in the cause. 

THE RISING OF THE VENDEE. 


It was a Sabbath morning, and sweet the summer air, 

And brightly shone the summer sun upon the day of prayer ; 
And silver-sweet the village bells o'er mount and valley toll'd, 
And io the church of St Florent were gather'd young and old. 
“When rushing down the woodland hill, in fiery haste was seen, 

| With panting steed and bloody spur, a noble Angevin. 

And bounding on the sacred floor, he gave his fearful cry,— 
“Up, up for France! the time is come, for France to live or die. 


« Your Queen is in the dungen ; your King is in his gore ; 

On Paris waves the flag of death, the fiery Tricolor ; ‘ 
' Your nobles in their ancient halls are hunted down and slain, 

| In convent cells and holy shrines the blood is pour’d like rain. 

The peasant’s vine is rooted up, his cottage given to flame, 

His son is tothe scaffold sent, his daoghter sent to shame ; 

With torch in hand, and hate in heart, the rebel host is nigh. 

Up, up for France! the time is come, for France to live or die ”’ 


That livelong night the born was heard, from Orleans to Anjou, 
And pour'd from all their quiet fields our shepherd» bold and true ; 
, Along the pleasant banks of Loire shot up the beacon-fires, 
And many a torch was blazing bright on Lucon’s stately spires ; 
The midnight cloud was flush’d with flame that hung o’er Parthenaye, 
The blaze that shone o’er proud Brissac was like the breaking day; = 
Till east and west, and north and south, the loyal beacons shone, 
Like shooting-stars, from haugh:y Nantz to sea-begirt Olonne. 


And through the night, on foot and horse, the sleepless summons flew, 
And morning saw the Lily-flag wide waving o'er Poitou ; 

And many an ancient musketoon was taken from the wall, 

And many a jovial hunter’s steed was harness‘d-in the stall ; 

And many a noble’s armoury gave up the sword and spear, 

And many a bride, and many a babe, was left with kiss and tear ; 

And many a homely peasant bade “ farewell” to hisold “ dame ;” 

As in the days, when France's king unfurl'd the Oriflame. 


There, leading his bold marksmen, rode the eagle-eyed Lescure, 
And dark Stotilet, who flies to fight as falconto the lure ; 

And fearless as the lion roused, but gentle as the lamb, 

Came, marching at his people's head, the brave and good Concham 
Charette, where honour was the prize, the hero sure to win ; : 
And there, with Henri Quatre’s plume, the young Rochejaquelin. 
And there, in peasant speech and garb—the terror of the foe, =“ 
A noble made by Heaven's own hand, the great Cathelineau. 


We march'd by tens of thousands, we march'd through day and night, 
The Lily standard in our front, like Israel’s holy light. 

Around us rash’d the rebels, as the wolf upon the sheep, 

We burst upon their colunins, as the lion roused from sleep ; 

We tore the bayonets from their hands, we slew them at their guns, 
Their boasted horsemen flew like chaff before our forest sons ; 

That eve we heap'd their baggage high their lines of dead between, 

And inthe centre blazed to awe their blood-dyed Guillotine ! 

In vain they hid their heads in walls ; we rush’d on stout Thovar,— 
What cared we for its shot or shell, for battlement or bar? ea 
We burst its gates ; then, like the wind, we rosh’d on Fontenaye— — 
We saw its flag at morning’s light, "twas ours by setting day. 
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We crush‘d, like ripen’d grapes, Montreui!, we tore down old Vetier— 
We charged them with our naked breasts, and took them with a cheer. 
We'll hunt the robbers through the land, from Seine to sparkling Rhone. _| ness and silence, endure, for | never could hope to extinguish, those strogg| 
Now, “ Here's a health to al! we love. Our King shall have his own.” of heart which forced me leave all the charms of existence behind for ao * 
oT ¢ 
This song had an interest for me, independent of the spirit of the performer | The of thas power of putting my resolu. 
It revived recollections of the noblest scene of popular attachment anc faithful a ory a Mie to Franc * t oug in the midst ofits distractions, 
fortitude since the days of chivalry. I heard init the names of all the great, th COGS SerEge QUCET TES protection oe my venerable relative, the superior of 
e convent at Valenciennes. My narrative is now brief, but most melancholy 


leaders of the Royalist army—names which nothing but the deepest national) |) the evening of the day when I heard your love—e day which { shall 


ingratitude will ever suffer France to forget ; and it gave a glance at the suc-| to the closing b i 
of Anjou and Poitou had gained their impe:ishable distinction, taly. But, on the third day 

But the streets of a capital, itselfalmost in a state of siege, were not thi | by a division of the Republican forces on their 
scene for indulging in romance by starlight ; and ove of the patrols of soldiery jjmnare to the Venc al e ——e as aristocrats, and moved from gar. 
then going its rounds, suddenly ordered the group to disperse. The French wes 4 M Republicas beadquarters at Saumur ; 
man, unluckily, attempted to apologise for his own appearance on the spot apy k Ti fortress. He 
and the attempt perplexed the matter still more. The times were suspicious; republic had offered him higher dis. 
and a foreigner, and of all foreigners a Gaul, caught under cover of night sing-| ee ae 7 a cou > be? oe = from pm princes, and he had 
ing songs of which the sergeant conld not comprehend a syllable, was a person. ver dhood, according to the foolish 
age in every way formed for the guard-house. The startled Frenchman's ex wes tn pledged to him, 
clamations and wrath at discovering this purpose, only made the sergeant | ~ hin Bt, It ys h tated Wh me toone whom I doubly disdain as 
more positive ; and he was marched off as a traitor convicted of guitar-playing| at isthere now to save me? am a 

I interposed, but my interposition was in vain. My person was unknown to |), a the sounde ww a1 and dancing on every side. The town is jl- 

the man in authority; and | was evidently, from the froan of the sergeant, re | degen ap victory wi ich is said to have been gained this morning over 
garded as little better thin an accomplice My only resource was to follow ||" @ tre ope of vitou. advancing to the Loire, The stars ey glittering through 
the party to the guard house, and see the officer of the night. But he wa-| a pence with all the biithaney of a commer sky ; the breath of the fields 
absent ; and half-laugbing at the singular effect of the report in gre are passing through the streets ; and here 
ing, that I had been arrested as the fellow conspirator of a French mendicant. broken-hearted, and dreading the dawn,—— 
I called for pen, ink, and paper, to explain my position by a message to the! |¢ aie tly i nigh on my knees . Tears and prayers were my sole 
next magistrate. But this request only thickened the perplexity As I ap |e rtd an =e melancholy hours. But time roils nu Montvecour has 
proached the desk to write, the prisoner bounded towards me with a wild be the guil- 
cry, flung his arms round my neck, and plunging his head tate the deepest aS atine ne escort 1s — preparing to convey prisoners to Nentes, where the 
cesses of his very wayworn costume, at len th | wontons large letter, whic! }{ horrible evolutionary Frivonal holds a perpetual sitting; and I must follow 
he held forth to me with a gesture of triumph. The sergeant looked grave rl ~ ie ere bride ‘—Never : I have given my answer, and gladly I welcome 
still ; his responsibility was more heavily involved by the despa ch, which he M 
intercepted on the spot, and proceeded to exainine, at least so far as the en i as | My tyrant isnot so merciful. He has this moment sent tag! com - 
velope was concerned. He and his guard pored over it in succession. Stil) 20 in 
it was unintelligible. {t was a mysterious affair altogether. The Frenchman aig to march against the enemy, and he must be master of my hand before 
and I begged equally in vain to be allowed to interpret. Impossible. A 4 antes the field. ‘The troo,s are already preparing for the march, I hearthe 
length the subaltern on duty was found ; and on his arrival I was released, witii| eat beating. But o.¢ short hour is given me to prepare. Would 1 were 
all due apologies, and carried off the captive aut his despatch togetter apes Th . , 

The le'ter was addressed to me, ia French, and in a baud with which T was, ere are times when the soul longs to quit her tenement ; when the brain 
unacquainted. To obtain any knowledge of its contents on my way home.| per +o ty — the boast feels bursting ; when a thousand weapons seem 
sad from ite bearer, was out of the question, until, with a hundred cireumloco ~ y fort . an , and a voice of tompteuion urges to acis of woe.— Marston, 
tions, I had heard the full and entire hair-breadth ‘scapes of Monsieur Hannibal) Tre k where are you at this hour! 

Auguste Dindon. He had been the domestic of Madame la Marechale de Tour || Tre letter fell from my hands. 1 had the whole scene before my eyes. And 
, where was I, while the one to whom every affection of my nature was indissol- 


ville, and had attended her and the countess to England in the emigration ;)) 
8 gration bound, this creature of beauty, fondness, and magnanimity, was wasting 


in England he had seen me. On the reduction of the Marechale’s household|, Bie : 
he had returned to bis own country, and taken service wiih the Royalist army, = 
in the Vendée. There, too, he had sutfered that * fortune de la guerre” whie' ||could — seproneh myself with having increased her calainities, yet had I as- 
is ill-iuck with every body but the eiastic Freuchman. He had been take protected Sat the ere - 
prisoner, and was on the point of being shot, when he saw the countess, | 4 te sevegens vil- 
also in the Republican hauds, who interceded for his safety, and gave. peril Those thoughts rushed 
im this letter, to be delivered to me if he should escape After following thel |. could resume the 
march of the armies, a defeat scattered the Republican division along with which! feb win te Rewed gp lines upon my table. I dreaded their next annouucement. 
they were carried ; he procured a conveyance to the coast of Britanny, aud| Is = ae pang of certamy. The next sentence might announce to me 
they embarked in one of the fishing vesse!: for England. Again ill-luck came ; aon d —- ad been compelled by force to a detested marriage ;— I dared not 

a storm caught them in the Channel, swept them the crew knew not where, and’ Ve 
finally threw them on the iron-bound shore of the west of Ireland. Clotilde| |, ‘et the recollection, (hat I was blameless in her trials, at length calmed me 
|I feit, that to protect her had beer whoily out of my power, from the day when 


was now actually in the capital, on her wav to Kngtaad ! 
_ If ever there was wild joy in toe heart of man, it was in mine at that intel- of 
ligence It was a flash, bright, bewildering, overwhelming ! *P sich had led to that self-denying step, I could lay nothing to my charge 

jbut the misfortune of being unable to convince her mind uf the wisdom of dis- 


I longed to be alone, to hear no sound of the human tongue, to indulge)... ; 
in the deep and silent delight of the overladen heart. But M. Haonite took’ up the letter agem. 
was not a personage to be disappointed of his share of interest ; and to avoid) |.) Soy of bee 
throwing the honest prattler into absolute despair, I was forced to listen to closed in thanksgiving. I have been respited —I was forced from my chambcr. 
his adventures, until the blaze of the lamps in the vice-royal residence, and the ! “per forced to the alter. I bse forced to endure the sight of Montrecour at 
challenge of the sen ries, reminded bim, and me two, that there were uthe: ident seeeeationary ~— stood prepared to pertorm the hateful cere- 
things in the world than a Frenchman's wanderings. she substance of his sesisted, protened, wept The oth 
tale, however, was—that his resources having fallen short on the road, and Po erage oy: Pern who, regarding me as an aristocrat, were probably inca- 
solving not to burden the finances of the countess, wiich he believed to bel 
scarcely less exhausted then his own, he had made use of his voice and stad ne the delay produced by my determination to die rather than yield, I could 
to recruit his purse—a chance which he now designated ae.a miracle, devised jece ae growing among the spectators. I heard the hurried trampling of 
by the saint who presided over his birthday, to finish his perils io all imagina- jcavalry through the streets. Drome and trompets began to sound in all quar- 
ble felicity. |ters. increased. {could perceive even in the stony 

| features of Montrecour, his perplexity at being detained from showing himseif 
ad. Yet etill I seal” What be the head of the troops ; and with senses wound to their utmost pitch by the 
painful sentiments and sorrowful remonstrances within that seal ? But Ciotilde. of she: thought 
was living ; was near me ; was still the same confiding, generous, and hi 5m immense multitude advancing to the walls. Aide-de-camp after aide-de- 
souled being —Sorrow and terror were now passed away. | pousdor the ee came now came hurrying in—each with a fresh summons to the general. He 
bow. thenabte, Ghich dhe alternately threatened, insulted aud implored me. But no measure or entreaty 
snatch from the insulting surveillance round her ; and was evidently intended: Fol — <—_ mabe ae eee At length | heard a heavy fire of cannon, 
Jess as a levter than a legacy of her last feelings, written to relieve an over | 
burdened heart, with bat slight hope of ite ever reaching my hand. {t was |e of the town soon returned the fire, and all was uproar. Montrecour, 

bruptly. I shuddered at the misery which epoke in every word \|me, and bore me to the feet of the priest. I felt the light leaving my eyes, 

“Tam, at this hour, in the lowest depth of wretchedness. I but on 
garrison to garrison, with my eyes shocked and my feelings tortured by th on 
and g ured by the Montrecour, with an exclamation fall of the bitterness of his soul, flung me 
hands of the being from him, and swearing that my respite should be brief, darted from the cha- 
2 to take the) pel, followed by the soldiers. What words ever uttered by humar lips can tell 
announce that I am his prisoner, and shall be his wile Bat of 

. Mon-|'covered with ruins! 
trecour I never will be ; rather a thousand times would I wed the grave! “ i i 

This letter may never reach your hands, or, i/ it does, it may be when the 
the great barrier is raised reer us, aod this heart shall be dust. Marston,||man senses to bear. At night the Royalists stormed the outworks of the fort- 
41 and my sufferings, ress; aud, t» prevent our release on the capitulation, the prisoners were sent 
y e lorgoiten. i revered.) away in the darkness. As our carriage passed the gates, | saw Montrecour 
yd at, eek burn at the words |borne in, wounded The spirit of the insulver was in him still. He ordered 
world, I speak with) |che soldiers to bring his litter near me, and in a voice faint through pain, but 

he bitter with battled revenge, he murmured—‘ Countess, you shall not have long 
thee T ermin indulge in your caprices. My hurts are trifling. You are still in my 

power of another, Zo me you re-||power,’ 


1945 Anglo American, 


“ What a hideous desolation is war! We have just passed through one of \glory of the heavens, were at once before me. Feverish with pain and pleasure 
the forest villages, which, but a few days since, must have been loveliness it pressed with the anxieties of state, and filled with solemn and spiritualized 
self. Vineyards, gardens, a bright stream, a rustic chapel ona hill—every contemplation, [ continued gazing from my casement until the torches and the 
thing shapes for the delight of the eye! But a desperate skirmish had occurred lights of the fete had ecayed, and the moonbeams had grown pale before the 
there between the retreating Republicans and their pursuers, and all that man first flush of dawn. ‘The sounds of life now came upon the cool air, and I was 
could ruin was ruined. The cottages were ail in ashes, the gardens trampled, again iu the world. 
the vineyards cut down for the fires of the bivouac, the chapel was even smould-| ‘The eventful day was come—the day which I had longed for with such cease- 
ering still, and the river exhibited some frightful remnants of what were vnce less impatience through years of trial—the day of which, among scenes the 
human beings. Not a living soul was to be seen. A dog was stretched upon most disturbing, the most perilous, and the most glittering, | had never lost 
the ground, tearing up with his paws what was probabiy the grave of his nas. sight for a moment—the day which J had followed with a fond and fixed eye, 
ter. At the sight of the escort, he howled and showed his teeth, in evident as the pilgrim gazes on the remote horizon where stands the shrine he loves— 
fury at their approach ; a dragoon fired his pistol at bim—fortunately missed it was come at last ; and yet, such are the strange varieties and trembling sen- 
him ; and the dog bounded into the thicket. But when I looked back, | saw sibilities of human feelings, | now felt awed, uncertain, and almost alarmed, 
him creep out again, and stretch himself howling upon the grave. at its arrival. Before its close, | was to see the being in whom my existence 

“IT write these lines at long intervals, in fear, and only when the escort are wasinvolved. When I had met Clotilde last, her sentiments for me were as 
sleeping on their horses’ necks, or eating their hurried meals upou the grass devoted as were those expressed in her letter ; yet she had repelled my declara- 

“Last night the Royalist army crossed the Loire ; and the firing was con- tions, sacrificed my happiness to a high-toned enthusiasm, and rejected 
tinued until morning. The heights all seemed crowned with flame. The forest all the supplications of an honourable heart, under the promptings of a 
in which we had stopped for the night was set on fire in the conflict, and a spirit too noble to be called pride, yet with all the effect of the haughtiest 
large body of the Royalist cavalry skirmished with the mtreating Republicans disdain. 
till morning. It was a night of indescribable terror; but my personal fears | Still the hour advanced, and [sent a vote by her attendant, soliciting an in- 
were forgotten in the sorrow for my honoured and aged companion. She often terview. Her hotel was within a short distance ; yet no answer came. I grew 
faiuted in my arms; and in this wilderness, where every cottage is deserted, wore and more reluctant to approach her without her direct permission. There 
and where ail is flight aud consternation even among the suldiery, what is to are thousands who will not comprehend this nervousness, but they are still ig- 
become of her? 1 gazed upon her feeble frame and sinking countenance, with norent of the power @ real passion. True affection is the most timid thing in 
the certainty that in a few hours all would be over. How rejoicingly would | the world. At length, unable to endure this fever of the soul, 1 determined to 
share the quiet of her tomb !” \make the trial at once, enter her presence, make a final declaration of all my 

My eyes filled, and my heart heaved, at a reality of wretcheduess so deep, hopes and fears, and hear my fate once for all. 
that I could scarcely conceive it tohave passed away. The paper fell from my | was on the point of leaving my chamber for the purpose, when @ message 
hands. My mind was in the forest. I saw the pursuit. The firing rang in from the viceroy stopped me. ‘The prisoner whom | had seen brought in dur- 
my ears ; and in the midst of this shock of flying and fighting men, I saw Clo- ing the night was to be examined before the privy council, and my presence 
tilde wiping the dews of death from the brow of her helpless relative. was essential. Fate, or fortune, seemed always to thwart me, and I followed 

The illusion was almost strengthened at this moment, by the flashing of a the messenger. ‘The prisoner was led into the council-room just as I entered ; 
strong and sudden light across the ceiling of the chamber, and the trampling ‘and at the first glance | recognised him as the unhappy being whom I had so 
of a body of troops by torchlight entering the Castle gates. A squadron of strangely met in the North, and whose romance ot rebellion had so deeply 
ry had arrived, escorting a carriage Even my glance at the buildings excited my interest. His features, which, in the night, disfigured with dust 
of the Castle square could scarcely recall me to the truth of the locality ; until and blood, | had been unable to distinguish, now exhibited their original aspect, 
an aide-de-camp knocked at my dour, with a request from the viceroy that I \that cast of mingled melancholy and daring which marked him at ence as con- 
should see him as soon as possible. Safely locking up my precious record, | scious of the perils of his career, and resolved to encounter them to the utter- 
followed him ‘most. His tribunal was formed of the first men of the country,and they treated 

There was a ball on that night in the Castle, and on our way to the private |bim with the dignity of justice. His conduct was suitable to this treatment— 
apartments of his excellency leading through the state saloon. the whole bril ‘calm, decided, and with more the manner of a philosopher delivering deliberate 
liant display struck upon my eyes at once. By what strange love of contrast lopinions on the theory of government, than of a desperate cowtemner of au- 
is it, that the human mind is never more open to the dazzling effects of beauty, \thority, and the head of a stern and fierce conspiracy against the rertled state 
splendour, and gaiety than when it has been wrapt in the profoundest sorrow! of things. He cast his deep and powerful glance round the council-board ; as 
Are the confines of joy and anguish so close? Is there but a hair's-breadth if to measure the capacities of the men with whom he had once prepared him- 
intervention of some invisible nerve, some slender web of imagination, between self to contend for national supremacy ; but! could not discover that he had 
mirth and melancholy? ‘The Irish are a handsome race, and none more enjoy, any recollection of me. I knew him well ; and if ever painter or sculptor had 
or are more fitted by nature or temper, for all the ornamental displays of so- desired to fix in canvass or marble the ideal grandeur of magnificent conspira- 
ciety; a Castle ball was always a glittering exhilaration of lustre and beauty. (cy. there stood its model. He spoke without the slightest appearance of alarm, 
But I had seen all this before. To-night they mingled with the tenderness 4nd spoke long and ably, in explanation of his views ; for he disdained all 
which the perusal of Clotilde’s letter had shed over all my feelings As the ‘Justification of them. He acknowledged their total failure, but still contended 
dance ywoved before my eye, as the music echoed round me, as I glanced on the ‘for their original probability of success, and for their natural necessity as the 
walls, ited with the memories of all the gallant and the great, whose names |restoratives of Ireland. He was listened to with the forbearance alike arising 
lived in the native history of hundreds of years, 1 imagined the woman with from compassion for the fate he had thus chosen, and respect for the singular 
whom I had now connected all my hopes of happiness, moving in the midst of talent which he displayed in tuis crisis of his fate. Man honours fortitude in 
that charmed circle, brilliant in all the distinctions of her birth, admired for her all its shapes. The criminal was almost forgotten in the eloquent enthusiast ; 
accomplished loveliness, and yet giving me the whole tribute of a noble heart, and while, with his deep and touching voice, and eager but most expressive 
grateful for the devotion of all its thoughts to her happiness. I involuntarily gesture, he poured out his glowing dreams, revelled in brilliant impossibilities, 
paused, and, leaning against one of the gilded pillars of that stately hall, gave ‘and created scenes of national regeneration, as high-coloured as the glories of 
unrestrained way to this waking dream. | a tropical sunset ; they suffered him to take his full range, and develop the 

My conference with the viceroy was soon concluded. The prisoner had ‘whole force of that vivid imagmation, whose flame alike lured him into the 
commanded a body of insurgents, who, after some partial successes, had been most dangerous paths of political casualty, and blinded him to their palpable 
broken and dispersed. The leader, in his desperate attempts to rally them, dangers. He concluded by declaring a total contempt for life ; pronouncing, 
had been severely wounded, and taken on the field From the papers found |that with the loss of his political hopes it bad lost its value, and making but 
on his person, an important clue to the principal personages and objects of the one request to the council, that, * since fortune had flung him into the hands 
revolt was promised ; and I proceeded to the place of temporary detention to jof their law, its vengeance might be done upon him with the feast possible 
examine the prisoner. What an utter breaking up of the vision which had so delay.” 
lately absorbedPali my faculties! What a contrast was now before me to the| He was now removed ; and a feeling of regret and admiration followed his 
pomps and pleasures of the fete! On atable, in the guard house, lay a human ‘removal. But his crime was undeniable, the disturbance of the public mind 
form, scarcely visible by the dim light which flickered over it from the roof |as too serious to allow of any relaxation in the rigour of justice ; and I gave 
Some of the dragoons, covered with the marks of long travel, and weary, were my unwilling signature to his final consignment to the state prison. 
lounging on the unhappy countenance which lay, as 
if in sleep or death, before them. sabre wound had covered his forehead 
with gore, which, almost concealing all his features, rendered him a hideous | LITERARY AND FAMILIAR REMINISCENCES OF 
spectacle. Even the troopers, though sufficiently indignant at the very name THOMAS CAMPBELL, ESQ. 
of rebel, either respected the singular boldness of his defence, or stood silences | In the pages I am about to write, | am actuated by my largely participating 
by the appalling wature of the sight. All hope of obtaining any mformation in the general admiration of a distinguished poet, in my esteem for one of the 
from him was given up ; he was evidently insensible, and all that I could do kindest and best of men, and in the vivid recollection of a friendship as wari, 
was done, in placing him in the care of the medical practitioner in attendance |and as close and undeviating, and, I may add, as disinterested as ever existed, 
on the Household, and ordering that he should have every accommodation con- or in all probability ever can exist. Our houses, our minds and feelings, our 
sistent with his safe-keeping for the time ‘hours of leisure, of application, and enjoyment, were reciprocal; and, though 

I returned to my chamber, and was again lost in the ourpourings of a pen constant and incessant intercourse through a long period generally leads to at 
which had all the candour of a dying coufession. Clotilde was agan. murmur. least slight interruptions of harmony, nothing of the sort ever occurred between 
ing in my ear those solemn thoughts, which she believed that was writ- Mr. Campbell and myself. 1 am about to throw together a few disjuncta mem- 
ing only to be trampled in the mazes of a French forest. Her last words Sra, and in doing this, | make not the slightest pretensions to biography, or even 
were— ‘to what the French would call, ‘* Memoures pour servir a la vie,” &c. 

“‘ Marston, Marston, we shall never meet again! In my days of wretched | It isa mistaken idea that Mr. Campbell was easily accessible to friendship 
ness, I have sometimes wept over the resolution by which I tore myself away in his high conception of the word. is amenity, the inherent kindness and 
from you. Butevery calmer thought has strengthened me in the consciousness, generosity of his nature. and his love of social intercourse, added to his con- 
that I could give no higher proof of the honour, the homage, the fond and fer-| sciousness of very superior conversational powers, and his complete readiness 
vent affection, of my soul. I dared not be a burden on your tenderness, or an (at literature, with his felicitous wit and humour, naturally made bim fond of 
obstacle to your natural distinction. What could I, helpless, houseless, be but |society ; whilst the pride and joy with which he was received, and the respect 
a weight upon that buoyancy and ambition of eminence which marks superior with which he was treated, as naturally threw him into very constant com- 
honours of life. I relinquished the first object of my heart, and in that act J /panionship. All this was very different from friendship. His penetration into 
still take melancholy pride. | showed you of what sacrifices I am capable for |character was profound, though rapid. Although he had no respect for phreno- 
your sake. But what sacrifice is too vast for the heart of woman! Fare-| logy, he had an intuitive sagacity in reading the disposition by the countenance ; 
well! you will never see me more. ‘jand I have known many proofs of this, with respect to Lyre to semi-public, 

: “Croriupe pe Tourvitir.” ‘and to private persons. In no instance did | ever find him in error, and his 

During that night I found it impossible to rest ; [ continued alternately read- judgment was sometimes ludicrously, and at others even painfully verified by 
re those fragments, walking up and down my chamber, and gazing on the skies. subsequent evenis. He was governed much by two great principles in forming 

e cavalry torches still illumined the Castle square ; the blaze from the win- ‘bis connexions in society. He never would allow that any man should yom 
dows of the ball-room still poured its steady radiance on the gardens ; and the |judiced by one bad action, however serious, but took the general tenour of his 
pure serenity of a rising moon shone over all. Captivity, luxury, and the calm |life, and expressed his experience that the best of men might be misled, in a 
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; Do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame. 
His own generosity was inexhaustible, and whichever of the two rather dif-| every thing was complete. I was so imprudent as to say, “Sir, you are not 
ferent meanings be given to the word charity, his did not solely confine itself aware that you have given the best of all reasons in favour of the ballot.” 


tu the fountain of goodness, the heart; nor to the throne of its guidance, the 
mind ; for it always dived deeply into his pocket, and very often much to his 
inconvenience. 
liberality, but he cheerfully bore these temporary privations for the gladness he 
felt in having relieved the distresses, or promoted the happiness of others. It 


very frequently experienced ingratitude for his benevolence. A great assistance, 
in his philanthropy was the celebrated poet, the author of ‘* The 
of Memory.” !t was impossibie fur one man to have a more exalted opinion, 
or a more attached esteem for another than Thomas Campbell had for, 
Mr. Samuel Rogers, and he delighted iu relating to me his habits of generosity,| 
and in portraying the characteristics of his mind and disposition. His op.wions, 
of “The Pleasures of Memory,” and of the other poems, as well as prose 
writings of this celebrated author, were very high; and [ recollect that, merely. 
for the sake of * drawing him out,” } once spoke disparagingly of Mr. Rogers's. 
poetry. My friend, Mr. Campbell, was hurt, and proceeded to quote long and, 
numerous passeges from Mr. Rogers, giving them gréat effect by his emplasis, 
and commenting on their beauties. | enjoyed a rich treat, but T must confess 
that my mode of obtaining it was not quite justifiable. He begged me to study 
and enjoy the poetry of Mr. Rogers, and never again to speak in depreciation. 
of it—at least in his presence. 

Mr. Campbell's manner of doing kindnesses was very delicate. A sliglit 
proof of it occurstome. When he was in the spacious chambers in St. James's, 
he always had a very sumptuously laid-out breakfast-table for the reception of 
the unfortunate Poles. 
tites, and [ trust that good digestion waited on those appetites, but Campbell 
knew that very many of these victims of Russian tyranny, though titled and 
affluent in their native country, were very nearly starving In this, and that his 
breakfast was the ouly mea! that many of them would get through the day. 
After this breakfast, he would have a plate or plates of sandwiches, sometiines, 
folded in paper by the servants, and at others by himself, and he would press 
his guests to puta paper into the pocket, on the ground that they knew not 
how cold and raw the English climate was, and that he and other Englishmen 
provided themselves with such things when about to take much exercise, espe- 
cially in the neighbourhood of London. However kindly meant and delicately 
conveyed, the Poles saw through the device, and im no instance could he induce 
willingly enjoyed his hospitable breakfast-table The Poles were devotedly 
attached to him, and I was gratified in witnessing at Mr Campbell's funeral in. 
Westininster Abbey, a Polish patriot drop into his grave some of the sacred 
dust from the tomb of Kosciusko. 

And freedom shriek'd when Kosciusko fell. 
PLeasures oF Horr | 

Our bard of Hope met with noble instances of generosity. He entered into 
a literary speculation, I believe, chiefly to serve a dependent friend. 
not, as usual, consulted with me on this occasion, and perhaps for obvious rea- 
sons, he who was to benefit dissuaded him from doing so. Unexpectedly, 
£500 was demanded of him as a deposit. Such a demand might as well have 
been made of Homer, wandering for bread, or even of Diogenes himself. Our, 
poet had not the money, but he repaired to a rich, generous, and oft-tried friend, 
and the scene between them redounds highly to the honour of both. After the 
usual and common-place ceremonies, the following dialogue commenced :— 

Mr. Thomas Campbell —I have come to borrow money of you. 

Friend.— Well, I shall be very happy to lend you. 

T. C.—But this time it is a very large sunt I want to borrow. 


Fr.—I have always found you honourable, and | will most willingly lead you 
| good night. 


to any amount within my means. 

T. C.—1 want a very large sum indeed, £500, and for a purpose I will ex- 
plain to you. 

Fr. (laughing).—T want no explanation, but { will give you a check for the! 
amount immediately. 

T. C —But—but—bot—I am sorry to say, that T can give you no security,, 
except on my person, my furniture, and library. 

Fr.—1 will not take such security, nor aay other security from you, my dear 
friend, except the security of your word. 

The check was given, and Mr. Campbell vo 
the £500. | 

Gratified at this, he told me of the whole transaction, and I did not like to. 
damp his joyous elation of spirits. I thought it my duty, however, to see him 
ee on the subject, and | cautiously and temperately explained iny views, 
which were that the speculation must infallibly fail, and he be the victim. He. 
caught my ideas, and I never saw a face inore expressive of distress. He be- 
came almost distracted, exclaiming, 

“Oh, God ! it is not for my fate I care, but, oh, that I should injure so gene | 
rous and confiding a friend I will immediately sell my library and furniture, 
by auction, and pay my friend to the utmost of my power ” | 

I begged him to be more composed, and not to act precipitately. 

“ Your friend,” | said, ** would be mortified if you made such a sacrifice, it 
would be an ungenerous return for his excessive kindness to you.” | suggested 
a channel in which he might dispose of his share at par ; he tried and succeed | 
ed: the friend was repaid the £500, and the work, as I predicted, proved a’ 
total failure. He was almost as grateful to me for my interference and advice) 
as he was to his other friend for the loan. 

Mr. Campbell was assisted in his benevolence to others, and especially the’ 
Poles, by an eccentric friend, the member for a northern county, who used, and 


. 
lantarily sent his acceptance for, 


j 


is painful, and even superfluous to say, that he was often imposed upon, and, rist might safely have been left to insignificance and contempt. 


Pleasures, lad, the 


These brave exiles certainly evinced very strong appe- , 


He had | 


yect for his Review.” 


| neutralised by the unhappy failing. 


| sioned surprise, and very general and strong censure. 


| Mr. Campbell enjoved the scene. The exposure of how se/f will master 


| [had made a hole in my manners, but I casually found an opportunity to re 


ir and close the wide breach. 
He frequently had to submit to expedients on account of his| ean fade aes 


At my next interview, this richest of Eagland’s commoners broached the 
subject of the Spencean system; a most absurd theory of equalising all pro- 
perty. I merely said that the idea was so fuolish, that the theory and its theo- 
Lord Sid- 
the secretary of state, thought otherwise, and he indicted a very c ever 

son of an humble tradesman in Newcastle-street, Strand, who had 
written on the subject. In those dreadful times, the youth of course had a 
verdict against him, and equally, of course, he received from an eminent high 
prerogative judge a severe sentence, and, as it was then the custom, he was 
sent toa distant weol. He wes taken to Carlisle and incarcerated. but he told 
me that the great unpaid, the squirearchy magistrates behaved very well, and 
he had every indulgence that imprisonment admitted of. His being separated 
from his fami y and friends by his cruel transportation to the farthest extremuy 
of England was his rvin, and the cause of his untimely death. After his 
emancipation, t said to hii, * How could you broach so even a silly theory !” 


He ingeniously replied, “I acknowledge that | wrote abominable nonsense, 
but I was young, enthusiastic, and disposed to heroism, and imprisonment was 
not calculated to convince my mind.” 

The richest of commoners and the county member was pleased with my nar- 
ration and we were reconciled. 

I told this threefold millionaire, that I was acquainted with a thoroughly nar- 
row-minded man, a sordid creature that had worsed his way up m life from the 
most hemble of all possible conditions to very considerable wealth. He was 
a republican, a ‘Tom Paineite, and an enthusiast for the equalisation of proper- 
ty, provided the theory did not extend to himself. 1 was sitting in his spacious 
and almost superb drawing-room on a bitterly cold night, and over an ample fire 
he would broach his favourite theory of an equal distribution of all property. 
‘Disgusted with this curmudgeon's dishonest principles and feelings, 1 replied, 
“Sir, conld I but fix one leg of a compass on your roof, and describe a circle 
of less than a mile in diameter, I shoujd include the most distressed and even 
the most depraved population ia Europe. Suppose that they should adopt the, 
to them, most convenient doctrine of an equalisation of property. You, sir, 
have several splendid mirrors of great size and in rich frames—these creatures 


mouth, 


any one of these brave and suffering men to accept this charity, though they °F misery might claim a participation in them.” 


“ Zounds,”’ said my friend, or rather acquaintance, getting angry, “‘ the poor 


‘cannot eat looking-g asses, though they may be starving ” 


“ Certainly not, but they might sell them for food ; and besides, sir, the poor 
and desperate feel a bitter insult in bebolding superfluous wealth. You are 
‘musical, and boast that you have three Cremona violins, the lowest of which 


cost you eighty guineas, and you have a genuine Straduarius violoncello, that 


cost you a hundred, besides which you have two pianos,” 

“ Good heavens,” cried the frightened man, “ the poor can't use Cremona 
violins, or a Straduarius violoncello, and what have they to do with pianos !” 

“You are nervous and sensitive tocold, and you tell me that you sleep in 
‘winter in your bed room facisg the south, and in summer, in that towards the 
north; mightnot the poor whose beds consist of straw laid on bricks to keep 
them fromthe wet flooring, exclaim that it was shameful! that you shouid have 
two bed-rooms, each with a bed, and with a profusion of blankets, feather-beds 


and down pillows ; might they not equali.e your property, and reducing you to 


your paillasse, at last say that your bed was too large for one person, and 
might not three or four shivering wretches make a case of bed-fellowship, on 


| he principles of an equalisation of property ?” 


The selfish creature was almost agonised, and, ringing the bell, wished me 
I made an enemy of hin; butthe rich county :nember was so 
delighted with my narration that he begged me to write an article un the sub- 
| promised, but was faithless to my word. 

My excellent friend, Mr. Camp ell, rejoiced in the part I had taken, and 

jwas glad that | andthe rich member were restored to a ‘good understan- 
ding = was far from participating in the gladness :—whether the rich mem- 
ber and aristocrat orthe rich perrenu were the more selfish others must deter 
mine, 
Mr. Campbell introduced me to a nobleman celebrated for his great talents, 
t fortunately equally famous for his great eccentricities—the genius was 
{called on his lordship one morning and 
was well received The Edinburgh Review had appeared the day before, 
and two articles in it were attributed to the very able pen of the nobleman 
One was evidently his, and the other, to iny mind, was doubtful He confessed 
his authorship of the first, and waved the subject of the s cond, and this [ took 
‘asa tacit acknowidgement. ‘The first contributionto the Edinjurgh occa- 
It was wothing but an 
levtravagant and most fulsome panegyric of George IIL, and the successions 
of his ultratory administrations. We had a very warm and a very long argv- 
ment on the subject, until at last his lordship gave way, and entered ito the 
strongest censures of the king and all he had done, and coming to his climax, 
he exclaimed, 

“ And when the king became idiotic, with his tongue lolling out (illustrateng 
the lol. ing tongue) the peers were all ready to fall on their knees, and cry out, 
god! a god!” 
| “ Now, my lord, I perfectly understand you, and I agree with all your lord- 
‘ship has said, but it is very different from what has appeared in the Edin- 
lburgh Review.” 

I told my frien 


bu 


d Campbell of this, adding, I suppose that his lordship would 


with nearly truth, to boast that he was the richest commoner in England. He’ never allow me to enter his house again, for eminent noblemen did not like 


introduced me to this gentleman, and one day our conversation turned entirely) 


on politics. ‘The memoer was, like myself, aradical He agreed with me on 
the necessity of household suffrage and annual parliaments, and on the neces- 
sity of so remodifying the House of Lords, that, in fact, it would be scarcely 
any house at all in the present sense of the term. So far all was concord, but 
1 unfortunately turned it into discord, by mentioning the word “ ballot.” The 
angry member got up and vebemently exclaimed, 

“ For heaven's sake, Mr. ——, do not mention the word ballot, though I am 


ito be contradicted by persons of my humble station. ‘The poet laughed and 
isaid, 

“Poh, poh, poh ! he isthe last of men to like a sycophant or a servile, anc 
‘every element of his nature is contradiction. He could not exist a week with- 
out giving and receiving contradiction ”’ 

| {met a gentleman officially and socially familiar with his lordship, and 
‘told him what bad occurred. He likewise laughed, and said his lordship had 


the wealthiest landholder and mine possessor in the county, I seldom see it, and 


ltold him all, and was the reverse of displeased with the spirit and firmness 
[with which I had maintained my position, and the ability with which I had 
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solitary instance, by vehement passions, by strong delusions, and by circum | yet | have great difficulty in defeating Mr. —— at the general election. Mr. 
i stances over which they had no control, and into which, with the consequences, —— lives in the county, he is always there, and of course associates with the 
they unfaftunately could not penetrate. He had even an uncontrolled hatred highest classes ; but he is likewise familiar with all the squires and farmers, js 
of all who practised “good deeds” with ostentation, and most especially if acquainted with all local business, studies the wants, interests, and feelings of 
they accompanied their charities with professions of extra piety. He liked, every class; and if the ballot were established, I should not have the siightest 
those who could chance in any election.” 
| 
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argued my case. This free spirit redounds to the honour of this uncertain ‘his rapture, he said, ‘‘In reflecting on this miraculous genius, this child of pov- 


leman. 
My friend staid about three or four days in Westmoreland with this noble- 


man, an old companion when they were both plebeians. He spoke of his hos- — 


erty and disaster, never forget that poor Chatterton died in only his eighteenth 


'year.”’ 
This led to my observations on Dr. Johnson's treating this lad as a felon, for 


pitable reception and entertainment with much satisfaction. One day after feigning the antiquity of the poems, by alleging that he had found the black 
dinner, the conversation turned upon politics, mixed with reminiscences of letter manuscripts in the great chests in the tower of Redcliff church (bristol,) 


boyish days, and with the literary merits of their old friends. 

“| wonder, my lord,” said Cambell, “ that after your becoming Lord Chan- 
cellor you did net raise Sydvey Smith to the prelacy,—all your friends are 
sorry for it.” 

His lordship became excited, and said, *‘ It was impossible: I wished it, 
but there were insuperable objections. Sydney Smith was an impracticable 
man ; his eccentricities rendered it impossible for the treasury benches to de- 
pend on him. Nobody could make a party man of him. There was no de- 

ding onhim for even his vote. He would take one side or the other as his 
will inclined him.” 

His lordship was so exactly describing himself, that the poet could not re- 
strain his laughter, and made a forced eifort to change the conversation. 

I delighted in drawing my friend into philosophic, scientific, or literary dis- 
cussions |! always felt much elevated and equally improved by such contro- 
versies—for the conversations often turned into controversies, but they were 


always conducted by me with tne greatest deference to his soperior talents | 


and learning. and he displayed his usual suavity of temper. But, he ofien 
came to me so harassed and so exhausted by the anxieties of the day and by 
his mental exertions, that to entice him into such discussions would have 
exhibited on my part the bad taste and want of judgment so facetiously allu- 
ded toby the late James Smith in his man who asked a penny postman to 
dine on a Sunday, and would press him to take a walk after dinner, and, when 


he invited the journeyman tailor to his hospitable board, would tease his guest | 


to sit still all the evening, instead of giving the enjoymen's of the fields to 
the poor fellow who was doomed tv sit still and cross legged throughout the 
week days. 

Mr. Campbell had derived all his princip'es, opinions, and feelings from the 
abstractions of the Greek and Roman philosophers, not entirely omitting the 
eastern allegories. On this basis he engrafted much from our own metapihy- 


sicians and general philosophers, particularly his most celebrated countrymen, 


David Hume. He was very far from omitting the modern French school of 
philosophy, and found rich sources of knowledge in D Alembert, Diderot, Vo!- 


ney, and Helvetius, not omitting the great Italian philosopher, Spallanzani | 


He greatly admired the ingenious subtleties of the German philosophers, and 


lamented that in ovr own country, boasting itselfthe land of freedom, less 


liberty of thought and expression was permitted than what was allowed on the 
con! inent. 
Of David Hume he was a very warm admirer, both as a philosopher, a mo- 


ralist, and an historian In his first two points I cordially agreed with him, but 


I one day added that “I could not tolerate Hume’s partiality for the worthless 
sovereigns of the Stuart family, and that worse than even this was his love of 
toryism, and which he defended by precedents, in the style of a sophist Jesuit 
or pleader.” 

y friend did not find it convenient, | suppose, to take me up on either of 
these opinions, but he pointed out Hume’s fine powers of narration, observing 
that, although he was a phlegmatic man, he often produced the deepest pathos 
and by the most simple and natural means. Jn this we entirely concurred, but 
he would allude to many extremely beautiful narrations, with all of which J 
happened to be well acquainted. 

e was an enthusiastic admirer of Ginbon, as the most philosophic historian 
of modern ages. He spoke of his great powers of taking the most compre 
hensive and grand outlines, and of filling them up by consummate his/orical 
learning. I once observed that Gibbon’s style was far too elaborate, and that 
his stidlasiin of epithets wearied and almost sickened the reader 

* You have not studied him with sufficient atiention,”’ replied the poet, “ for 
his epithets are employed with wonderful skill and admirable ingenuity.” 


of which his father was sexton; the doctor treated ths as if it had been a 
forgery on a banker, by which felony Chattertun had ruined some private indi- 
vidual, or even a family. Campbell shuddered and said, * And yet Dr Johnson 
could palliate the unpardonable forgery for which Dr. Dodd was hanged. But 
Dr. Johnson hated Chatterton because he had committed suicide. Do you not 
recollect Dr. Johnson's treatment of Pope's beautiful poem, ‘ The Elegy to the 
Memory of an Unfortunate Lady!” She had been frail, and destroyed herself, 
‘and Dr. Johnson d.d not spare the iady, and much less the poet, for making her 
the object of sympathy. Dr. Johnson's philosophy was unsatisfactory and 
‘coarse, his Dictionary was only on a foreign model, his etymologies were very 
loften wrong. and his illustrations are frequently the worst passages quoted from 
the most contemptible authors. His great strength lay in literature, but even 
‘in this, as in his * Lives of the Poets,’ his very gross prejudices often destroyed 
che utility of the biographies. He was a moralist, out had no elevation of 
‘mind to improve or advance his fellow-creatures.” * 

** As to his being a moralist, Mr. Campbell, I have always considered his cel- 
jebrated * Life of Savage to be one of the most immoral books in our language : 
it 1s a palliation of downright crimes, and an effort to excite our sympathies for 
‘a vile profligate, who had every bad and not a single good quality ; and yet 
‘this is the doctor who, having played a similar part in behalf of Dr. Dodd, 
could villanize poor Chatterton, and almost villanize our great poet, Pope, for 
‘his * Elegy to the Memory of an unfortunate Lady.’” 

After Savage was condemned to death for his murder of Mr. Sinclair, Doctor 
Johnson threw off his respect for authority, which amounted to a superstitious 
awe, and kept abusing the judge that tried the case. Savage, with all his cal- 
lous insensibility to every thing decent and humane, could not tolerate the doc- 
tor’s conduct, and said, **! am not obliged to my friend, whose apology consists 
‘in making ost that | am habitually a drunkard, and that when drunk, I am dis- 
‘posed to cut throats.” 

Campbe!! cordially assented to all I had said, and proceeded to commend 
a Byron for his spiited and judicious defence of Pope against the attack 
of Bowles. 

I never could yet Mr. Cainpbell to say any thing favourable of Milton. He 
admired Dryden, but as I loved to be controversial, in order to elicit his opin- 
1ons and enjov his conversation, | reminded him that Milton had pronounced 
'Dryden to be * a good writer of verses but no poet.” 

_ “ Milton,” said Campbell, ‘is occasionally brilliant, but on the whole he isa 
‘dull, heavy poet.” 
_ Of music Mr Campbell had not the slightest idea, though his ear was so 
nice as to the melody of versification. His utmost taste for music amounted 
to a reminiscence of some jig tune, or some local ballad; and in the latter I 
observed that he dwelt on the words more than the tune. / have run through 
|\the greatest of modern composers, commencing with Corelli, and going on with 
‘Haydn, Mozart, Paisiello, Gluck, and others, ending with Beethoven and Ros- 
sini. I did net omit ‘our own countrymen Purcell and Matthew Locke. and I 
used my humble efforts to illustrate their several styles and ionamerable beavu- 
‘ties. He was utterly indifferent to the subject, and finding me rather an en- 
thusiast, he good-temperedly quizzed me, concluding with the anecdote of Bos- 
‘well and De Jobason. ‘ When Boswell was running on to Ur. Johnson in the 
same strain as you are running on to me, the doctor replied, * Sir, if music 
‘made such a fool of me | would never hear a note again.’” J joined in his 
laughter against myself equally. 
' Lonce said to him, **in your younger days you must very often have been 
even compelled to hear Handel, he was all the rage." He made a very odd 
but an equally apposite remark. 
‘* Handel is to music precisely what Milton is to poetry—now and then 


This induced me to read again several of this great philosophic historian's| bright, but in general very dull. Besides, Handel's subjects are most un- 


chapters, and ! became a convert to the opinions of my friend. 

“Gibbon,” I said “I was not pleased with asa public man. He entered 
parliament for the worst of boroughs, was a thorough tool of the treasury 
bench, and, throughout the American war, now so abhorred by al! men, his vote 
was always at the service of ministers. He was a partiainentary plece-hunter ; 
and, aiming at a diplomatic appoin'ment, was defeated by bis rival candidate, 
Mr. Storer, the rich West Indian slave owner. At last he wrote his manifesto 
against France, and was rewarded by the comimissioversiip of the Board of 
Trade, a place he soon lost on his party @oing out of office 

** All that is too true my friend,’ said the poet, ‘but | was speaking of Ed 
ward Gibbon as an historian, and not as a politician.” 

Something simiiar to this occurred when Campbell was speaking of Sor Gil 
bert Elliot, who had given him his sinecure on the Scotch civil pension list | 
said, **[ do not admire his character ; he ratted from his party and principles, 
became ministerial, and after this he travelled through a succession of the rich- 
est appointments, and finally obtained the coronet of an ear!.”’ 

Mr. Campbell with a strong emotion that did him much honour. said, “ T was 
not speaking of him as a public character, | was speaking of lim with grati 
tude, as a friend and benefactor.” I regretted my iil timed observations 

He enjoyed the lyric poems of Greece and Rome, and of course the two 
great epics; and his retention of memory was evinced by the great number of, 
even long passages he could repeat from all. He pointed out beauties that had 
but feebly impressed me. His chicf pleasure, however, lay in the Italian ports 
of the middle ages—of course not omitting our own from Chaucer upwards 
He had no nationality, and I once spoke to bimof Burns. He greatly admired 
not an inconsiderable number of this extraordinary man’s pruductions; but 
generally, as a poet, his opinions were not favourabie. I was even astonished 
at the immense number and the length of the poems he could recite from Burns 
I never could get any opinion from him of Macpherson and Ossian. except the 
opinion expressed by the interjection “ pshaw!” 1 once asked, to use an ex 
pression of Dr. Johnson on many a book, “ could you read it through !” 

“ You are mistaken,” said Campbell, ** with respect to Ossian ; no poem in 
our language is so easy to read cscs. a for in reading even fewer than thirty 
pages, you have read Ossian through, for it is a ceaseless repetition of tue 
same imagery and metaphors.” 

From Burns I one day travelled to another great genius of nature, equally 
uncultivated with Burns by education. On mentioning Chatterton, Campbell 
became an enthusiast, expressed his astonishment at the precocious taleuts of, 
this surprising youth, and quoted immensely, especially from © ‘The Bristowe 
Tragedie, or Death of Sir Charles Bawdin,” and “ The Mynstrelle’s Songs.” 


Pointing out with great emphasis the most beautiful passages of the poems, in 


‘fortunately chosen ; very many of them ought not to be admitted before a civ- 
ilised audience 

| I briefly replied, “ You may make the same objection to some of the paint- 
lings of the greatest masters.” 

He was equally indiflereut to painting. Tt was amusing to have him on my 
arm and bear his observations on historical pictures. His enjoyment was men- 
ital, and certainly potartistical. He would view a groat historical painting, es- 
pecially if it were from the Greek or Roman authorities, solely on the narra- 
tion of the story, or representation of the revived scene, and without the slight- 
‘est notice of the chiaro-scure, the perspective, the tints, or the arrangement 
and ingenuity with which the arust had managed the subject. In a badinage 
(revenge for his quiz of me about De. Johnson and Boswell, and music,) | ob- 
served, ** that the ductor was so indiffcrent to painting, that he declared that if 
he were si ting in a hall or room hung with the finest paintings im the world, 
he would as soon have the fronts turued to the walband the backs to him ; but,’’ 
| added sauiricaliy, * Dr. Johnson had au acknowledged defect of vision, and 
you can make no such excuse.” 

He laughed at my reialiation 1 took him into the hall of the Society of 
Arts inthe Ade!phi, and placed him before Barry’s painting of the two or 
rather throe worlds, heaven ia the summit, the reverse place in a corner below, 
whilst (he place of our mundane tuhertance was in the opposite corner, pictured 
by a few philosophers in large full wigs. My friend uttered his usual “ pshaw!” 
but | mentioned that his vain countryman, Dr. Beattie, had set his heart on 
Barry's promise of placing him amongst this grotesque group, with his Essay 
on Troth under his arm. With another pshaw,” our poet tarned to the op- 
posite paimting, by Barry. aud of equally large dimensions. This was the 
Grecian games, and Mr. Campbeil was delighted with 11s bringing to his fancy 
what the games of the ancients were. His enjoyment of the picture was en- 
‘tirely mental ana historical 
| He bad been acquainted with that extraordinary pedant of the canvas, Fuseli, 
the academician and professor vf painting to the Royal Academy. I spoke to 
‘him of Fuseli's iliustrations of Eatravagant absurdiies—extrava- 
gant absurdities, and nothing else’’ I once asked him what he thought of 
West. Mr. Campbell, with a laugh, and an evident enjoyment. replied, * The 
best criticism ever made on West was the laconic criticism of his royal patron. 
— West's paintings are all beautifully polished, and as smooth as giass.’ ” 
Certainly there are persons fond of the tea-board school. Mr. Campbell had a 
\greater enjoyment of sculpture, but of architecture he had not the sightest 
idea. ‘ Greek and Roman sculpture of females,” he said, ‘are sublimities, 
‘but the females of modern sculptors, such as Canova, are nothing but naked 
women.” This was a severe but not altogether an inaccurate criticiem, 
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In politics, Mr. Campbell was very much inclined to American republicanism, 
and was about what we now call a radical, but he never would acknowledge 
that he was any thing else than a Whig of the school of the illustrious Charles 
James Fox. He almost adored this great statesman, legislator, and philoso-. 
pher, and spoke with affection of the kindness with which Mr. Fox treated him) 
at Holland House, on his first coming to London. I wish I had space to ex-) 
patiate on some of the scenes which he described at this no»le and hospitable, 
mansion. Mr. Campbell when he wanted some distinguished man to take him. 
by the hand to patronise him, found these friends and patrons in Mr Fox, and’ 
in his noble-minded and generous nephew, Lord Holland. 

Jt was not in this distinguished poet's nature to speak ill of any body, for his, 
heart was always inclined to kinduess, and totake the most favourable views 
of character. | never knew him to speak ill of any publisher or bookseller 
but one, and against him he certainly had even a hatred. founded on both feel-| 
ings and principles. 1 wished toallay his animosity but was always defeated) 
by a recurrence to facts, which | knew to be too true to be replied to. 

I mentioned to him my disinterestedness towards a brother officer and old 
shipmate, whose works | edited, and that in gratitude for my liberality my, 
friend left me an ample legacy. The work was published by Mr. Marray,| 
and on mentioning this name, Campbell started up. and after a eulogy on the, 
late Mr. Murray, ‘* * Absolute John,’ as he was called,” he said, ** by my con-| 
tract with Murray for my work, the * English Puets,’ [ was to receive five hun 
dred guineas, and the publication succeeded so well, that this generous man 

ave me a thousand.” 

Of Mr. Colburn, to his last hours, he spoke with attachment, and said, * How, 
convenient it was to his finances, when Mr. Colburn gave him 600/. a year for, 
editing the New Monthly, and allowed him an assistant editor.” He added, 
“The money was always punctually paid, and even by anticipation if I wanted| 
it. For this editorship, which continued for ten years, | received 6000/.” 

He was very susceptible of praise, and [ mentioned that the printer of the 
New Monthly told me that the mere influerce of his name raised the circula-| 
tion of the magazine to double its former number. I wish I had space and, 
—— to expatiate on this and similar subjects. 

e was fond of hearing of generosity towards any body, but more especially 
towards literary persons. I mentioned to him what his friend, the celebrated 
Mr. Godwin, had narrated to me. This distinguished historian, novelist, philo-) 
sopher, and miscellaneous writer, partook of the common lot of the literary, 
tribe—he was the reverse of wealthy, ‘or of being well off” Amongst his; 
other children, he had a son, a lad of talents, whom he wished to start in life 
Mr. Godwin went to his friend Mr. Maudesley, the engineer of repute, and. 
asked him what fee would be required to apprentice a young gentleman to that 
profession, Mr. Maudesley replied that the eminent engineers required 500/ , 
and that he never took less. The mention of this sum filled the poor author 
with despair ; it would have been as easy for him to support the royal civil list 
out of his own funds as to lay down 500/. ; but Mr. Maudesley infused the 
* Pleasures of Hope” into the litteraire. by adding, * But if, Mr Godwin, you 
are alluding to your own son, I sha'l be happy to take him for nothing.” 

This generous offer was accepted ; the young gentleman was sent to Mr. 
Maudesley’s extensive manufactory, but he very soon had a finger torn off by 
one of the machines, and taking « dislike to the business left it, and became a. 
contributor to the Morning Chronicle. He published a novel of talent, ano, 
died prematurely of the then raging disease, the cholera morbus. Similar to 
Mr. Maudesley’s generosity to Mr. Godwin was the legacy of 500/ to Mr. 
Campbell, by the celebrated engineer Mr. Telford. Such homage to genius is, 
an henour to our nature 

1 must draw to aclose. Of contemporary poets, Mr. Campbell most admired, 
Mr. Samual Rogers, Lord Byron, and the finely-gifted Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
His sensitive nature was jealous of Lord Byron's fame. I had written an ar- 
ticle for a periodical publication, and in which it was evident that, notwith 
standing my warm attachment to my friend,and my exalted opinion of his genius, 
I — the palm to Lord Byron, on the principle of Lord Nelson’s motto, 
Palmam qui meruit ferat.” Some **d— good natured friend,” as Sheridan 
calls such people, and the world is full of them, took good care to let Mr | 
Campbell see the article. I knew he was mortified and vexed, but it made no 
difference in his friendship to me, and no diminution in his unbounded confi- 
dence. I felt his excessive sensitiveness where his literary fame was concerned. 
I was about to publish a small volume of political squibs, in verse and prose, 
and it contained, | think, four parodies of Mr. Campbell's most popular minor 
poems. It was very much a book of parodies, but 1 thought it but safe to have 
the consent of my friend. | readto him these parodies, previously telling him 
that [ would omit or alter any thing or all things he might dislike He heard, 
my readings with evident mirth,and, in his usual style when he was well pleased, 
he kept knocking the ends of his fingers upon the table, repeatedly saying, 
* That will do, that will do.” As I had finished, a very celebrated literary 
member entered the club (the Clarence), and Mr. Campbell begged me to 
read the parodies to him, but even my vanity would not consent to this | 
The volume was published, and with a success more than equal to my antici- 

tions. 

Thus have I thrown together, rather hastily, [ must confess, a few, and but, 
a few, of the disjuncia mcembra of my reminiscences of this eminent poet, this| 
excellent man, and to ine a most warmly attached friend, who was so highly. 
esteemed,and even beloved by all who knew him, and whose fame will increase, 
with the progress of futurity. AMICUS. 


THE NEVILLES OF GARRETSTOWN—A TALE | 


| 


BY HARRY LORREQUER, AUTHOR OF “CHARLES O'MALLEY,” ETC. 
CHAPTER XXXVIII.—THE HERMIT AND THE SURPRISE. 
Arrangements for telegraphing the opening of the hermit’s court to Made- 
leine had been carefully made, and an early hour of a fair summer s day found, 
her proceeding to the place of embarkation, wih a boatman in attendance, to 
escort her through the difficult paths, where the forest walks becaine compli-, 
cated and intricate. 


June 28, 
Things near at hand are made to seem distant, and subjects of thought, on - 
ordinary occasions passive and remote, are set in the proximity which seems 
the right of sensible existence. 

So fared it with Madeleine. Other anticipations, vague and unsubstantia] 
as they were, exerted more influence over her than the charms of the fair land. 
scape that saluted her senses She was awakened out of a reverie by Annette 
who was in conversation with the boatman, and wished that her mistress would 
have part in the information with which he favoured her. 

“ Ecoutez, mademoiselle, s'il vous plait, ce monsieur la, tell of the ermite ; 


‘lyou shali hear things ver strange.” 


“Yes, plaise your ladyship,” said the mau, “ it’s like whatT heered tell af 
the ould times.”’ 

What is, James 7" said Madeleine. 

** About the holy man, my lady, that lives here ; and it’s God only an’ the 
vlessed vargin that knows how he lives, an’ where he does be. Sometimes 


jhe ll be in the cell for three blessed days, without mortial getting sight of him, 


an’ bite or sup, except the could water, doesn’t enter his lips. Sometimes 
he'll be tuck away, an’ maybe for a half-year we'll not know where he is, 
until he appears again.” 

** Do you ferry him to and from the cell always ?” 

‘** No, ma’am,” said the msn, dropping his voice ; “ that’s the wondher en- 
tirely. ‘There’s no boat but my own on the lake, an’, the crass af Christ be 
about us,” said he, crossing himself, ‘ I left him at the little slip, last year 
coming towards Christmas ; I uvever brought him back again, an’ it was last 
week he was here onthe strand for me to take him over.” And the man 
again crossed himself. 

* You donot mean to tell me that he is carried through the air—could he 
swim across the water. !” 

“Js it swim Loch Dubh, plaise your ladyship? Oh! glory be to God, 
flying would be nothing to that. Myself wonders manys the time that I have 
courage to row the boat in it. I never seen the thing that lives in the bottom 
of the lake ; but there's poor Davy Casey, they say, when he was young, he 
said he’d have a swim in the lake, an’ sure he seen the sperrit ; an’ looked at 
him with two great eyes; he says they were like two full moons. Well, he 
got afit on the lake, an’ for ail they saved him, is he not an’ object an’ an 
example from that day to this 1” 

* But still the hermit must have some way of leaving hiscell. If he could 
fiy from it, why need he have your boat to take him to it ?” 

““ Myself does not know, except maybe to show that he’s so humble. Maybe 
it’s a pinance he’s doing for somebody's sins, tobe behoulcing to a poor man 
like me” 

“Is he a native of this country? Do you know his name or family ?” 

**No, my lady. He's from furren parts I blieve. It’s a matter of more nor 
twenty years since my fatherseen him first. We had a little boat at that pre- 
sent time; but we never wint further than ten or twelve puls of an oar from 
the strand; whatever little fish we tuk, we did not look for any farther off. 


\|Well, my father says, that of a morning, as he was coming in with what little 


he caught, he seen a man standing on the strand, an’ he felt a kind of trimbie 
as he looked at him. It wasthe very same hermit that’s here now. Says he 
to my father, ‘ Is it here,’ says he, ** that the cell of St. Declan do be!’ ‘No, 
your reverence,’ says my father, takin’ off his hat an’ goin’ down on his knees. 
‘ No,’ says he ; ‘that’s a word I did not expect; is not this Loch Dubh *’ 
‘ That’sthe name,’ says my father. ‘I saw this lake and the cell,’ says he, 
‘when I was far away from the country where they are’—(that was in a vi- 
sion, my father made me sensible)—‘an’ surely,’ says he. * the cell is here.” 
So he persuaded my father to row him across the lake, an’ sure enough they 
found the cell, with a chapel an’ an altarin it. Well, the word wint through 
the whole countryside, an’ the sick and the sorry came to him, an’ whatever 
they repinted of, they never repinted that.’ 

What?” 

* Their coming to the holy man.” 

By this time Madeleine reached the lake, and all at once became sensible 
of an emotion which she had never experienced before, and which enabled her 
to understand the superstitious dread often inspired in uneducated minds by 
the aspect of a piece of water well set in the surrounding scenery. There is 
scarcely a lake in Ireland which has not its imprisoned marvel—scarcely one 
without its legend of superstition and terror. And the explanation is at hand. 
The legend attests the reality of a feeling of mystery which the influence of a 
lonely lake awakens, and 1s the result of an effort which the mind makes to 
be released from it. Just as dreams are the creatures of the mind made con- 
scious of some sensation which it endeavours to explain to itself, so are the 
stories which linger around the vanks of solitary waters, the efforts of untu- 
tored minds to account for sensations which they are incapable of understand- 
ing. ‘The legends are often rude, because they who shape them are artless; 
but they attest a real feeling—* they who go down to the sea in ships, &c.” 
Nor is it to the sea alone such opportunity belongs. Indeed it is difficult to 
find any persons whose occupations engage them much on the banks of silent 
lakes or rivers, who have not caught a tinge of superstition. 


Madeleme experienced the influence of some such feeling ; and her attend- 
ant was so strongly sensible of it that she asked permission to return back. 
She allowed herself, in the end, to be re-encouraged, and the boating party 
went from the shore with both its passengers. 

Why is it that, in the presence of beauty or sublimity, the mind is cheated 
intu an involuntary belief that there is consciousness in the natural objects 
which have awakened its emotions t Js it that the superabundance of life, in 
moments of deep feeling, overflows, as 1t were, upon external things, and makes 
them part of one’s own identity? Js there an inanimate, or rather what we 


‘/term unconscious matter, a species of incipient life a a discipline 


being of a higher 


and preparation for a state in which it is to be united wit 


‘order? And are there times in which the living soul acquires a mysterious 


assurance, that, in all things fair, and solemn, and majestic, there is a pre- 
sence which claims kindred with it? No; but creation is faithful to its ap- 


‘pointed duty. Jt tells that He is above, around, within—He of whom itis, 


Superstitious fantasies, like the heings they create, are generally supposed |and the sou! which does not fully understand the language in which nature 


to fade when they “ scent the morning air; ’ but Madeleine did not find thew 
so complying. On the contrary, she felt a sense of awe stealing over her as 
she approached the hermit’s retreat, and never was less conscious of the 
charm that lies in the *‘ wild freshness of morning.” than on an occasion when 
she pursued her way beneath a blue sky through sylvan retreats of much natural 
beauty, and when every gale that blew came laden with perfume. These 
things of sense conveyed to her but faint impressions. They were virtually 
distant from her. The thought which had possession of her spirit kept them. 
as it were, apart and remote. There are times when the mind, in its cogni- 
gance of the external world, has its instruments of perception inverted. 


‘proclaims this great truth, has yet such aw apprehension of it as induces ele- 


vating thoughts, and emotions too spiritual not to testify of something more ex- 
alted than mere inanimate nature. 

It was remarkable that Annette, who persisted since she left France in her 
endeavours to speak the English Janguage, and who seemed to take pleasure 
in the labour of correcting her own blunders, and even in the blunders them- 
selves, returned to the use of her native tongue the instant she found herself 
upon this lonely water. 

I shudder, mademoiselle,” ssid she, after sitting some time silent ; “and 
yet I would not wish to feel differently, What a dreadful place! Do you 
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but now | do not fears» much.” isright. Ought I have a secret from my dear father !” 

+ And I, Annette,” said her young mistress, ‘ heard the first voice of the | ‘Ihe hermit paused, then said— 
waters like a sound of welcome. Is it not very fair and gentle? See how | “| may not longer converse with thee. I cannot advise thee. The subject pro- 
beautifully 1 reflects those mighty cliffs ; and there—did you see the proud hibits me. Jt is one where a daughter's heart should be her counsellor.” —— 
eagle perched on that solitary crag! He soars away;’’ and she raised her, The young lady took ber leave, and with the faithful attendant, to whom 
head to foliow ito the upper sky the bird which she had been gazing at in the her presence was evidently no ordiwary relief, returned toher home. 
reflected heavens. || As they reached the gate, she saw in the avenue, her father advancing to- 

Ah, yes. medemoiselle,” said Annette, when the eyes of Madeleine again wards her. , ' 
returned to the lake, ** it is lovely, and all that it reflects is lovely, these rocks —** Madeleine,” said he, ‘| have been admiring the tenacity with which nature 
and trees, even this little boat—every thing, dear mademuiselie, that 1s not in sometimes retains the furms prescribed to her by art ; you see this fair avenue, 
its power ; but if we and all around went down into it, just as tranquil and its straight line, its double curve, it was planned by your angel mother, when, 
smooth it would seem as it seems now—but it would not reflect us any more little more than a child, she was with her father a visitor here. Every body 
Jt reminds me of one of my friends who had a Spaniard for her lover. While indulged her. The proprietor of the mansion amused himself with her fancies. 
he wooed, none were so engaging and flattering as be. Night aud day, at She did not plant the trees, but she so directed the woodman's labours that she 
clurch and spectacle, he fullowed ber likea shadow and made her think she might well be thought the genivsof the scene. Twenty years have passed 
was very beautiful ; but when she married all was over. No amusement after, since those sunny days —What a monument nature, at her command, has 
for poor Rosalie ; she was shut upin her husband's dingy house, just as this erected to her taste. See how exquisitely the varieties of f liage in these noble 
lake hides the drowned ”’ | trees harmonize.—-But you seem to have your pre-occupation as wellasI. The 

“ How can you slander this lovely water so, to compare it to a jealous Span-| past and present wingling together, have made my thoughts their prisoner. How 
iard? How can you say that those who sink in a lake lise this may not have are yours wandering !”’ 
fair fortune beneath it—so fair, that they would never consent to look ona, Madeleine dispatched her attendant home, took her father’s arm, and when 
world like ours again? Have you never read tales which tell of coral caves) she felt that they were quite alone, with many tremulous interruptions confided 
and rich retreats such as were never yet seen above the water !”’ to her father the secret—the only one—she had withheld from him. 

« Look, my lady,” said the boaliman ; there’s himselfon that rock fornent He listened, silent except when a fond word encouraged herto continue her 

ou.” | recital. When it was ended, he said— 

The current of thought in the minds of both his passengers was now changed. ‘* You have done well my own Madeleine. to make this full disclosure to your 
The hermit was standing on a projection of rock oear the pot to which they father ; I am not surprised to find that you have acted thruugh the whole af- 
were steering. The effect of a human figure, and such a human figure, on fair as became you. It is discreet as well as dignified in a maiden of distinction 
that spot, altogether changed the character of the scene, and rendered to beware of those entanglements that ruin the prospects of so many silly girls. 
the natural objects of every kind subordinate inthe picture. ** He was mon- My Madeleine is of a loftier nature —But I must not forget I have my secret 
arch of all he surveyed ;" and if Madeleine understood rightly the silent, too.—Do you like this place, Madeleine. Would you choose it as your resi- 
language of the scene, it said that all he surveyed offered hin homage. dence '” 7 
When he disappeared, the aspect of the whole place seemed changed, ‘“ Dear father, 1 have been cautious and would not allow my affections to 
—the romance which had given it not the least of its charms was faded. There fasten on it. I could like it much, but, do not fear my readiness to leave it 
was a little hesitation and trembling when they reached the landing-place.. whenever you give the word ” 

The boatman went on before to announce their coming, and obtain permission ** No need to leave it my child—it is yours.” 

for their approach. As soon ashe returned, and resumed his place inthe lutie Mine, father.”’ 

boat, they ascended the rocky stair. Aunetie remained at the door ofthe cell; * Yes daughter, yours, if you deign to accept it Hear my secret. The 
and, with a beating heart, Madeleime entered alone owner of this mansion and place is an old friead of mine ; one with whom al- 

The hermit was seated in an attitude of contemplation within a little recess though we have been latterly separated, | had much and indeed affectionate 
where the light but imperfectly reached him. Madeleine paused at the entrance, intercourse in our early days. He has a son, a very honourable young man, in 
and stood for sometime with downcast eyes, unnoticed and silent. At length whose bebalf he has recently addressed a letter to me, soliciting my daughter's 
the hermit moved ; and then his fair visitant sunk geutly on her knees, and baud. The young man saw you somewhere and I believe had some conver- 


bowing down her head, said— |\sation with you. At all events, he is, in the person of his father, a suitor for 
“ Father, yeur blessing.” | your hand, and he 1s tu be put in possession of Garretstown estate as soon as 
The father spread furth his hands, and muttered an inaudible prayer. Yet some necessary formalities can be executed. You see,dear child, how very 
surely there was in his heart a fond wish at least that she might be blessed. | well it was that you entered into no engagement with another suitor” 
“ I have prayed for thee, lady ; prayeris a hermit's only wealth. May it, * Butsurely you would not recommend me to enter into an engagement 
be blessed to thee.”’ | with a suitor like thi«.”’ 


Thanks, father—the thanks of a grateful heart,” said Madeleine,contending “ can see no objectiun to your doing so Can you imagine any 
with her emotion, and speaking with interruptions. | “ The general objection, that I can see no inducement ” 

“ Thou art not,” resumed he, * one of those who commonly visit the cell“ What! no inducement. Do you remember that he is the son of your fa- 
of a poor recluse. My rude abode has little attraction for such as thee. Child- ther’s old friend t” 
ren of labour and sorrow come with afflicted hearts, and go hence consoled and, * ijut do you count it nothing, that bis merits are all unknownto me. He 
strengthened ; but thou, why artthou here’ I thou knowest griefs or cares, may be very much tov good for asilly girl like me—but too good father, is just 
they are such as the poor hermit’s knowledge reacheth not. 1 have blessed as bad as the opposite. How could | promise to love and honour a person who 
and prayed for thee ; why abidest thou still !” | seems to rely so little on his own qualities, that he sves through his father to 

Madeleine felt frightened at the well-acted impatience of his tone, such as’ my father.” 
without inconsistency might ruffle the governed accents of the personage he + Not sv fast good dangh er. This young gentleman has been a suitor to 
enacted ; and she hastened to declare the purpose of her visit. ‘yourself—has bee. your suitor, humble and patient—has made you feel that 

* Pardon ”’ said she ; ** 1 grieve to trouble the peace of year holy retreat ; this world had nothing desirable fur bim unless my loved daughter shared it. 
but | have tidings which concern you, at the risk of seeming bold, and almost He has also bad some maidenly encouragement to hope from my sage Made- 
unmaidenly, { have sought you to disclose them ” Jeine ; and if he bas made his addresses now through his father and through 

The hermit remained silent, as if in expectation. She continued— lvoure, impute the blame to his ignorance, and, poor youth ! to his feebleness 

* You are not safe in this retreat, or in its neig sbourhood.”’ also. What would you expect ? Could youblame the truest hero of romance 

“ There is no safety for man, lady, in a mortal body, aud a world of sin. 1 \hat ever sighed, for want of gallantry in circumstances like those of my young 
am not safe here or elsewhere on the earth. You speak of some especial dan | friend. | think Mr. Philips told me he received not fewer than thirteen wounds, 
ger ; you would warn me, and { am thankful ; but say, if T hold it right to re- { could not measure or weivh bow much bluod he had lost, but you, yourself, 
ceive a warning from human voice, what is the danger against which I should) when you stole to look upon himon that night when he was saved — ?” 
be guarded.”’ || * Father,” cried the trembling girl, * what do you mean—is it—can it be?” 

* Yq@ saved the life of *afier a little pause, she added, ina fainter voice, Jt is, itcan be. And I ask will uy Madeleine hear the prayer of her father's 
“an officer in the king's army Your humane interposition renders you sus yld friend in behalf of her young lover '” 
pected. It is said that, as you had the power to save life, you may have been | : 
leagued with those who destroyed ; and you may be sought, and arrested, and _ SKETCHES IN OXFORD AND OF OXONIANS. 
required to answer for yourself, as if you were a guilly person.”’ st 

The composure with which: the hermit received tidings so fraught with alarm, A few years since it so happened thet an early friend of mine was fortunate 
exalted him in Madeleine's opinion. She had heard so much of the terror spread, enough to obtain the prize for the poem which is annually contested for at Ox- 
through the country by military perquisitions, that the unaflected indifference, (ord. on some given subject—and | was invited by him to attend the public 
manifested by one to whom she had conveyed such a warning, appeared to jrecitation of it in the Uheatre of the University. As | had never seen the 
her to denote a high mind. ‘ | city of palaces,which Oxford has not unap ly been styled, | cheerfully responded 

“ Daughter,” said he, ‘* if 1 should thank thee according to my love of the 1 my friend's request—and on the evening of the day preceding that of the 
life thou wouldst protect, I should make but poor acknowledgment. I thank exhibition, | was set down at the door of i.e *Star"—a hotel doubtless well 
thee for thy g will,—that thou, so fair, and young, and happy, shouldst de-| known to many of my readers, who have visited England. as one of the most 
sire to protect my faded life, and leave it to the period of its natura! decay. Be ‘extravagant in its charges to be found even m Great Sritain 
of good cheer; danger has lutle terror for one whose living thoughts dwell inj) It was a glorious evening —so, instead of boxing myself up in the coffee room, 
the shadow of death. Idle rumours of danger cannot disturb me.” [ strolled into Christ Church Meadows, and, after a pleasant saunter, surveyed 

“ T have not been influenced,” Madeleine replied, “by idle ramours. Ho} |he exteriors of the numerous halls of learning. Fine old places they were, 
Thave been taught to think your life endangered, 1 may not say ; but idle ru-| and rich in glorious memories! Centuries had rolied over many of them, bal- 


mours have not caused my apprehensions.” : '\lowing the old walls and quiet quadrangles. The lore of ages had been nursed 
‘*I do not ask your secret ; but you said I suveda life. Is that certain— there. and the ground beneath me had been trodden by men whose names 
s he live t” ,jhave become as familiar as household words Piety, philosophy and poetry 
‘Oh, yes ; and there is hope he will r. cover.” | had made these their chosen homes. Heroes had gone forth from its gates 


“ Knowest thou aught of this young soldier !” into the great field of the world, conquering and to conquer ; and quiet, unob- 

“Yes, father,” she replied ; “ and, although I came not here to relate €/\trusive men had from thence disseminated truths, whose steady light had flung 
story, or to implore your counsel, | feel inclined now to do both. My dear radiance upon the nations. And still the wheels urged by mental toil were 
father knows not of my acquaintance with him I thought it would but add) ing round, just as they revolved in the old times ; for as { paced, in the gloom 
to his anxieties to speak of it. I knew him whom you saved when [ resided of evening, the quadrangle of Christ Church, here and there was to be seen the 
in a foreign land. There he offered me his heart, and implored my affections. ‘reflection of the lights from where, 


——Circumstances, knew, were adverse We paried, as thought, never “Tn apartments cold and damp, 
to meet again ; and now, he is in my father’s house, and sorely wounded, —— The candidate for college prizes, 
Many a time I have thought to disclose all my whole life to him to whom I owe Sat poring by the midnight lamp, 


most on earth. Fear to disquiet him has deterred me ; but, yesterday, I felt Goes late to bed, yet early rises,” 


Ai 
on 
~ know, as the waters plashed around the boat when we came off, I thought u like a guilty thing in keeping from him a secret which has become of increased © t5e 
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interest. I retired to my quarters, and was awakened next morning by the col-) 
lege bells, ringing for early prayers. 
Whilst I am breakfasting, and prepari 


Jet me just refer to two individuals—clergymen, who have made some noise in| the occasion to which | would now refer the reader. 


the world of letters—or rather, for there 1s a vast difference between the two! and surrounded by tiers of galleries. 
I may not have another opportunity of referring to! was reserved for the Heads of Houses, the various Professors, and other dig- 


—in the literary world. 


the individuals in question ; and as these papers are desultory enough in their; nitaries 
guished men of letters, from all countries. The lower gallery was exclusively 


‘occupied by richly-dressed ladies —the flowers of England's beauty—their gay 


character, | will introduce a brace of literary clergymen, both of whom are now 
beneath the clods of the valley. 


“Although the eye may be never tired of seeing, the legs soon weary ‘with! lread without tears—“ The Dairyman's Daughter.” Lron Ricumono was 
walking—and, unwillingly tearing myself away from scenes of such surpassing’ Berore® me ' 


* * * * * 


I can conceive of no more beautiful or interesting spectacle than the one 


ng otherwise for the event of the day,| which presented itself in the public theatre of the University of Oxford, on 


The theatre is circular, 
The area, beneath the magnificent dome, 


Here, a'sv, were assigned places for illustrious visitors, and distin- 


When I was quite a lad, a conrersazione was held in the large picture gal-| attire forming a pleasing and striking contrast to the grave dresses of the Aca- 


lery of the Bristol! Philosophical lustitution, aud I accompanied a party’ demicians. 
A good many noticeable people, whom I cannot now call to mind, the various Universities—proud scions of nobility, who bad unwillingly submit- 


thither. 


Above these was a gallery; crowded to excess with students of 


were present; but there was ove individual in the room, who excited my ted to collegiate discipline, side by side with humbler students, whose intense 
curiosity, and to whom [| was, after a time introduced. Let me describe; desire for learning had enabled them to vanquish many a difficulty, in their 


way tothat sacred place. I occupied a seat near the rostrum, whence I could 


hi 
obtain a perfect view of all that occurred, without being myself inconveniently 


m. 

The individual referred to, entered the room leaning on the arm of a young 
lady, for he was much bowed by age. His dress was of plain black, and cleri- | 
cal in its cut. A Jowness uf stature was rendered more perceptible by his stoop, | 
and as he tremblingly grasped an ivory-headed cane, and leaned heavily on his) 
fair companion, a more striking picture of youth and age could not weil have 
been depictured by any o! the eminent artists whose paintings lined the galle-| 
ry. The hair of this gentleman was cut short, and white as the driveu snow ; 
it stood up wirily from his head if I may coin a word to express just what ! 
mean, and was combed back from his high, broad forehead, which was plough- 
ed all over with transverse lines, and from his temples. His clear grey eye was 
scarcely dimmed by age ; the nose, once slightly aquiline, was a trifle sunken, 
and his moth expressed much sweetness,benevolence and decision of character. 
His features, taken as a whole, had an angularity about them which was some-| 
what ungraceful, but their general expression was of a pleasing and intellectua), 
character. 

This gentleman attracted much attention, and observing that introductions 
to him were numerous and eagerly sought, | inquired of the Curator of the In- 
stitution who he might be ? 

* Ah!” said the gentleman to whom I addressed my question, Mr. Mallar, 
in broken English, ** you write poetry and not know Grabbe?’ Who? said I, 
for the only idea associated in my mind with any thing named Grab, was that 


the bearer of it must be, as he is indeed represented in many a play—a sheriff's | 


officer ; a kind of gentleman to whom an introduction is very seldom asked 


for. 
“It is Mr. Crabbe, the poet,” said a sweet and low voice, whose owner was 


poet’s grand-daughter, with whom he had entered the room. She was for a 


seat, from whence he surveyed, at his ease, the brilliant scene. j 
I need not say that I looked with intense interest on | 


“‘Nature’s sternest painter, yet the best,” 


crowded. 

As one and another of the Professors, or officers of the University, entered 
the theatre, the students testified their approval or disapprobation of his or 
their conduct, by vociferous cheering, or turbulent uproar. The favorites were 
greeted by their party with cheers, which the ‘other side of the house” would 
attempt to drown in hisses ; and thus, every now and then, scenes of the ut- 
most confusion prevailed. Jt seemed as if the voung men had been granted 
a special license, to express their sentiments in this manner ; and one thing is 


‘eertain, they took good care to fully avail themselves of the liberty allowed 


them. No respect was paid to persons. It mattered not how high in office 
any individuai, who entered, might be, if he had rendered himself unpopular, 
during the Term, he was hooted, to his heart's content ;—and, on the other 
side, if he had found favor in the eyes of the young men, they were not behind 


‘hand in thundering out their plaudits. 


Eleven o'clock !—The Theatre is so crowded that it would seem impossible 
to pack any more human beings into a single nook of it. There is a lull amidst 


the ragings of the wordy storm, for the real business of the day 1s about to 
‘commence—the large doors are thrown wide open, and the organ thunders out 
‘its voluntary-welcome to an entering procession. On they come—grave Doc- 


tors—lynx-eyed Proctors—spectacied Professors, and learned Thebans of all 
descriptions—Lawn-sleeved Bishops, and portly Prebends pass on amidst 
cheerings ; but now the vast assembly arises as one man, and a shout of gra- 
tulation, to which all that preceded it were but as mere whispers, peals through 


ithe edifice, and whose reverberations from the domed roof echo like distant 


close beside me. | turned to thank my fair informant, who proved to be the|\thunder. Louder end louder are the acclamations, as the CHANCELLOR enters 


the circle and as he removes the College Cap from his grey head, and 


moment released from his side, as the old gentleman had been conducted to a) with one glance of his eagle eve surveys the glittering circles above and 


around him, Tus rae Duxe! is shouted by a thousand tongues, and 
the Hero of Waterloo, Cancellor of the University of Oxford, takes his seat 


‘of konor. 
|| Hundreds and thousands of persons, who have never scen the Duke of 


as Byron called him. Mr. Crabbe's then position, too, was interesting, for he Wellington—at least, so | judge from the numbers I have conversed with— 


which still remains one of the lions of the Bristol Institution. There sat, 

Crabbe, the poet of the ‘* Workhouse” and the “ Haill,”’ where once the 

gentle Cowper reposed and poured forth strains of the utmost delicacy “ 
thos 


Pleased to see you, my young friend, very pleased to see you,”’ said the. 


venerable man to me, whilst his face beamed with smiles, and afier a rey! 


while he pointed to the fine portrait of Burke, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, which 


was seated in Cowper's arm chair—the same which the Bard of Olney occu | imagine him to be a tall, imposing looking man They have been so in the 


pied at Mrs. Unwin's, and in which, perhaps, he indicted his touching lines, 
“To Mary.” A little silver plate was let into the back, verifying the relic, | 


habit of regarding him as a mighty warrior, that they do not dissociate physical 
from mental greatness. Such individuais would be not a little surprised to 
behuld a man rather below than above the ordinary stature —ofa slightly made 
frame, and one which by no means vindicates his claim to the title of ** The 
Iron Duke.” The public are so intimately acquainted with bis peculiar phy- 
siognomy. through the medium of caricatures and portraits, that it is quite un- 
necessary for me to sketch it in this place. Like Brougham’s, his nose is 
familiar enough to all, and quite as great a curiosity in its way. 

The appearance of the Duke, as he stood, arrayed in cap and gown, reading 


hung near him, and said : * Very like—very like, indeed. J was in Sir Josh-|\his address, was, | must say rather grotesque. It could not be said of him, 


ua’s study when Burke sat for it. Ah! there wasa man! If you ever come 


to Trowbridge,” he added, “‘ you must call at the Vicarage, and 1’ll show you), 
a sketch of Burke, taken at Westminster Hall, when he made his great epocet| 


in the Warren Hastings case. Edmund left it to me ; it is only a rude pencil 
drawing, but it gives more of the orator than that picture does.” 
Of course I had soon to “ back out” of the circle around Crabbe, and I once, 


and only once saw him afterwards, when at Trowbridge. 1 did not call on) 
him, for I always have felt, and I hope I always shall feel, that the time of liter-|, 

bourhood ; for be it known, Mr. Crabbe’s favorite study was Geology, and) 


ary men is too sacred and valuable to be frittered away by curiosity or oddity 
bunters. When I met with him he was on his way to a quarry in the neigh- 


when not engaged in parochial duties, the old gentleman might generally have, 
been seen with his little geological hammer and specimen-bag in hand, poring 
over stones and clays,much to the wonderment of the gaping Wiltshire clowns, 
who thought ** Parson Crabbe,” as they called him, little better than cracked, 
when they heard the clinck of his hammer among the quarries. [ remained| 


with him for about an hour, and then bade what turned out to be a last fare-| 


‘lhe carries the same energy into the College as he did into the Camp—and 
his decided habits, perhaps, render him not altogether unqualified for the post 


as of Hudibras’s hero— 
“Latin to him was no more difficile 
Than to a blackbird ‘tis to whistle,” 

for His Grace certainly gave no more quarter to the quantities than he did to 
the old Guard, on the plains of Waterloo. I saw quiet smiles on many a 
learned lip, as the address was being read ; but taken altogether, the affair 
went off very well, and when the Chancellor sat down, the house, as the pit 
did, when Kean performed Richard for the first time, “ rose at him.” 

It was a singuiar spectacle enough to see the great Captain of the age 
presiding in the peaceful arena of learning. The Duke, in a cocked hat and 
plumes, seemed quite natural ; but the conqueror of Napoleon, in a coll 
cap, had something of the ludicrous in it, after all. However, I beli®ve 


he holds. 
Of these habits, perhaps an anecdote not extensively known, may not be out 


of place here. At Walmer Castle, visitors are shown, amongst other things, 


well. |'His Grace’s sleeping chamber. In it is a small iron camp bed, simple 


A year or two prior to this, as I was one evening proceeding towards a 
Church in my native city, for the purpose of hearing the Rev. Legh Richmond 
preach an Anniversary Sermon, a gentleman accosted me, and inquired the way) 
to the Temple Church. [I told him I was going thither, and would be pleased 
to show him. He was upwards of fifty years of age, with a remarkable plea-| 
sant countenance, and wore spectacles. He was lame, owing to a contrac 


‘and plain—it is the one, indeed, which he always used during the Peninsular 


campaigns. 


|| “Why,”—said a gentleman one day to the Duke, as he looked at the narrow 
lcouch, *‘ there is hardly room to turn in it.” 


“I never do turn in it,” was the prompt and characteristic reply of His 


‘Grace. ‘* When a man wants to turn in his bed, it is time for him to turn 


tion of his knee joint ; and so he took my arm, which, with a boyish freedom, | ms 
| out of it. 


I offered him. | 
\'one, which, taking the circumstance of the Duke's visit into account, was pe- 
‘enliarly interesting—it was “The Exile of Saint Helena.” Upwards of seventy 
young men had sent in their productions, in hopes to bear away the palm of 
victory —of course, only one was selected. I had, I may say, en passant, an 
talked to me about Heaven, until my young eyes ran over with tears. There °P portunity afterwards afforded me of reading some of the rejected Poems, and 


“ And, pray,”’ said he, ‘are you going to hear Legh Richmond !” 
I replied, that I was, and anticipated great delight in doing so—as I had 
perused his “ Dairyman's Daughter,” and his history of * Little Jane, the young, 


Cottager,” with great delight. 
The old gentleman smiled placidly, leaned a little heavier on my arm, and | 


‘was such a winning sweetness in the tones, and he spoke so affectionately, that, 
I could not help but love him, stranger though he was. 


It happened that the subject of the Prize poem to which I have alluded, was 


although I rejoiced in my friend’s success, I could not but feel that far better 
productions had been thrown into the shade. 
It was an interesting momevt when the young poet mounted the rostrum, and 


atthe dace, pouring in. mast go ‘commenced the recitation of his poem before that vast and enlightened audi- 


to the vestry,” remarked my new acquaintance, “I dare say you will see me 
again ;” and we parted. 

The service had been read by the regular clergyman of the place, and the 
psalm before the sermon was being sung, when the preacher of the evening 
slowly, and with some apparent difficulty, ascended the pulpit stairs. He 
bowed his greyish head, for a moment, on the cushion, and then looked round 
on the congregation. Jt was the gevtleman with whom I had walked to Church 


the author of that touchingly beautiful narrative, which | cannot, even now, 


ence. It commenced well : 
“ Musing on power departed, glory gone, 
The conquered conqueror stands—NapoLeon.” 

The slight agitation naturally felt was dispelled by an encouraging cheer, and 
the recitation was listened to in almost profound silence, until the poem alluded 
to the downfall of the Emperor—and then, looking full at the Duke, and stretch- 
ing his right arm towards him, the poet gave utterance to the line— 
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1845. 
** And falls before thee, Prince of Waterloo !" | and Latimer, ‘* proclaimed their faith, and sealed it with their blood.” —and 
And then such a burst of cheering was heard as shook the Theatre—whilst the the Martyrs’ Memorial, a noble gothic monument, stands on the spot where the 
Duke rose and bowed repeatedly to those who, with heart and voice, did him fire consumed their bodies. Every inch of ground is hallowed by association, 
honor. The scene was ove of the most exciting I ever witnessed. and the University fuanded by King Alfred. in 890, still flings its broad shadow 
The poem having been delivered, I had time to look about me, and take no-| 0D the pavement. Other seats of learning may win oar admiration, but Oxford 
tice of some of the celebrated men present. There was Keble, author of the’ claims our veneration. There may be, in other countries, and in this—institu- 
«Christian Year,” with his slight figure, contemplative face, and finely-formed tions of equal importance and interest—but search the round world over and 
head. He appeared in il! health, end, indeed, was so—for soon afterwards he after all, there will be found but one Oxrorp! Boston Atlas, 
was compelled, in consequence, to give up his Professorship of Poetry in the, ———— a — 
University. Henry Hart Milman, the author of “ Belshazzar’s Feast,” and of HANNIBAL 
the “ Fall of Jerusalem,” and who formerly occupied the Professor's chair, A “ # 
was present, glancing hither and thither, with his intensely black, sparkling. History of Rome. By Thomas Arnold, D.D. 
eyes, and somewhat merry countenance, lighted up with itellectual excite-| Two thousand one hundred years ago [Hannibal was born in the year 247 be- 
ment | fore Christ. or 2092 before this time] a boy was born at Carthage, whose name 
Dr. Buckland, the Geologist, too, was a conspicuous notability, with his and exploits have rendered his country immortal. His character stands forth 
rtly, but not corpulent figure his shiaing bald head, and his courteous and | with unparalleled lustre even from the bright pages of ancient story. It is 
blandly expressive countenance. hard to say whether he was greater as a patriot, a statesman, or a general, 
But [have not space or time to merely mention half of those who were, Invincible in determination, inexhaustible in resources, fertile in stratagem, 
pointed out to me that day. One or two, however, very remarkable men, ]| patient of fatigue, cautious in council bold in action, he possessed also that 
must not omit alluding to. | singleness of purpose, that unity of object, which more than all is the fuunda- 
As I left tne Theatre my attention was directed to a gentleman who, in com-| tion of sen achievements. Love of his country was his one aud ruling prin- 
ny with several others, was standing in couversation near the gateway. | ciple. Hatred of its enemies his \asting and indelible passion To these 
There,’ said my friend, ‘is the celebrated Dr. Pusey.” , objects Le devoted throughout life his great capacity: for this he lived, for 
* What! that tall, dignified looking individual, with a book in his hand?” | this hedied. From the time that he swore hatred to the Romans, while yet 
“Oh no: that is Garbett ; who, they say, will be the new Professor of Poe-| 4 boy, on the altars of Carthage, he never ceased to watch their designs, to 
try, when Keble resigns. [ mean the clergyman who is talking with him.” | ‘contend with their forces, to resist their ambition. Alone of all his country- 
I looked again, and with no little interest—for the Oxford controversy was) men he measured the extent of the danger with which his fatherland was 
then raging: a controversy which—but I was about to forget myself. I have threatened by the progress of their power. Alone he s ood forth with the 
to do only with men—and profess not, in this place, at least, to be an analyst of strength of a giant to combat it. But for the shameful desertion of his victo- 
their opinions. rious army, by the jealousy of the rival faction at Carthage, he would have 
“ And can that be the Pusey of whom I have heard so much?” I said, men- crashed the power ofthe legions, and given to Carthage, not Rome, the em- 
tally—and I was about to take a closer survey of him, when I was hurried off, pire of the world. As it was, he brought them to the orink of ruin, and 
by my companion, who said, “ You will see him again, for he delivers a lecture achieved triumphs over their armies greater than all other nations put toge- 
in one of the chapels this afternoon. Let us go over to the Bodleian.” ther. After he was overthrown, it was comparatively an easy task to conquer 
A glorious piace that library—and, as I entered its learned precincts, I in- the world. For this he received in life exile, disgrace, and death: for this 
voluntarily spoke in low tones. It always seems to me that it smacks of im- he has since obtained immortality. At his name the heart of the patriot has 
pertinence to talk aloud in such places. The ponderous wooden-bound and ‘thrilled through every subsequent age. To tllustrate his virtues, genius and 
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iron-clasped tomes, which stand on the lower shelves, as if they knew their 
weight and consequence, and that they were the foundations of literature, frown 


one mto silence; and the array of precious old black letter books, and gor. | 


geously illuminated missa!s, and time-stained manuscripts, imposed a restriction 


learning have striven in every succeeding century; and the greatest prai-e 
‘which the world can yet bestow on warriors is to compare them to Hannibal. 
No name, even in the majestic annals of Roman victories, stands forth with 
They were made by their coun- 


lustre equal to that of the Carthaginian hero. 
Scipio, Pompey, Casar 


on the tongue. And then the librariaus, who glided noiselessly about, were! |trymen, but his countrymen were made by him | 
such sedate-looking men—some of them had lived there for years and years, himself, did not evince equa! capacity : they had lesser difficulties to contend 
growing old as the books grew older, and hardly existing when they were out with; they owed more to the support of others, and did not co so much by 
of sight of their backs. 1 noticed an old gentleman, who seemed to be a supe-||the strength of their individual arm, by the evergy of their individual will. 
rior officer: his silver hair streamed over the collar of his quaintly-cut coat |The institutions, the laws, the ideas, the manners, the very language of the 
And there he was, now prying through his spectacles into a catalogoe, (itself, Romans, were made for conquest: they sprang up from the earth a race of 
a mighty volume,) and then referring to a work which 4 nimbler librarian than, atmed men. Virtue with them was derived from “manly valour :” an army. 
himself, and a much younger man, (but old-looking, for all that,) procured for, was designated by a word which signified ** exercised :” their generals were 
him by mounting a ladder, whose cross-bar at the top and the bottoms of which borne aloft to conquest on the shields of the legions. Such was the spirit of 
were padded. that no noise might be made. All these librarians seemed a part the soldiers, that they were fairly compelled to victory by the presence which 
and parcel of the Bodleian, just #s much as the books themselves were—the jurged them on ; such the determination of the peeple, that the armies were 
oaly great difference being that the knowledge of the books was bound in boards,| pressed forward to the conquest of the world as by a supernatural power. The 


and that of the book-keepers in broadcloth. 

After dining in the great hal] of Christ Church College, ! proceeded to the 
Chapel where Dr. Pusey was to officiate. It was crowded to excess, in conse- 
quence of the interest attached to the preacher, who was the acknowledged 
leader of the new movement ‘The liturgy having been read, Doctor Pusey, 


habited in a white surplice, walked down the aisle towards the pulpit, and, as 


he passed close by the pew where I was stationed, I had an excellent opportu- 
nity of observing him. 

His personal appearance was anything but that of one who was universally 
acknowledged to be the leader of a powerful and increasing party in the Church 
—a party which at one time threw it into a moral convulsion, and the effects of 
which are still felt. He was small in stature, and attenuated in frame and fea- 
ture. His profile was more striking than his frout face, the nose being very 
large and prominent. As he paced the aisle very slowly, with his eyes fixed 
on the pavement, the lips compressed, and his thin, sallow cheeks displaying 


hollows, and his brow lines, which thought had prematurely planted there, he 


presented the appearance of an ascetic—of a monk suddenly transformed into 
aclergyman of the Church of England ; for in bis person he disp!ayed all the 
austere sanctity of the one, whilst his canonicals sufficiently indicated his po- 
sition as the other. 

His style of preaching was cold, tame and spiritless. One of the solemn 
looking, stony, monumental men, who reclined in their niches, with hands, palm 
to palm, reverently placed on their breasts, might have arisen from bis cold 
couch, gone into the pulpit, celivered such another sermon, and made, leaving 
the supernaturalness of the matter entirely out of the question, just about as 
great a sensation. 
greyish eye did at times lighten up, the effect was but as that produced by the 
luminous mists which are seen in dank morasses, flickering, but not illuminat- 
lng. Of the graces of oratory, there were literally none,—no action, no mo. 
dulation of tone—no harmonious combination of sound with sentiment. The 
sermon was coldly monotonous, and when, to my inexpressible relief, it termi- 
nated, I could not help muttering to myself—And can this be’the head of the 

useyite school 2 

A few days after this, on the following Sunday, J had the opportunity of 
bearing another of the Tractarian leaders—the Rev. Mr. Newman. ‘The cele- 
brated Tract No. 90, it will be remembered, was from his pen. Mr. Newman’s 
appearance is the opposite of Dr. Pusey’s. His face is cheerful looking, and 
full of intelligence, and his figure is good ; in the pulpit, when attired in canon- 
icals, he is even graceful. Asa preacher he is very popular, with a large ma- 
jority «f the Oxford students, and I do not wonder at it, for his style is very 
\tauspacent, and whilst his Discourses bear the evident stamp of thought, even 
of severe thought, they are embellished with the flowers of rhetoric, and the 
most attractive adornments of Philosophy. In the sermon I heard him deliver, 
no allusions were made to the Tractarian doctrines. Like Dr. Pusey, he 
preached in a surplice, and it was only by wearing the uniform of the body to 
which he belonged, that his adherence to it could be guessed at. 

Here end my reminiscences of Oxford—the scene of many a stirring event. 
It was once the residence of Canute and of his son Harold. There kingly 
councils sat in old times, and there. in the 14th century, the doctrines of Wy. 
cliffé created more excitement than Dr. Pusey’s have done since. There Pope 


has been dominant, and plagues have devastated ; and there Cranmer, Ridle 


His tones were feeble and harsh, and if his cold, dull, 


ry||quality more striking! 


||purposes of Providence, mysterious at the time, apparent afterwards, never 
| were more clearly evinced than in the peculiar impress communicated to the 
| Roman institutions. But the Carthaginians were a race, not of warriors, but 
of colonists. ‘Tey rose to greatness, not by their military spirit, but by their 
‘commercial prosperity ; their outposts were, not the fortified camp, but the 
smiling seaport. Extending as far as the waters of the Mediterranean roll, 
‘they spread inwards from the sea-coast, not outwards from the camp ; the 
‘navy was the arm of their strength not their land forces. Their institutions, 
‘habits, national spirit, and government, were all adapted to the extension of 
commerce, to the growth of manufactures, to the spread of colonial empire. 
‘What, then, must have been the capacity ofthe man who could. by his single 
lefforts, alter the character of a whole people ; chain victory at land to «4 
'standards of a maritime republic ; and bow down tothe earth, on their own 
‘territory, that rival power, whose legions erelong triumphed over the armies 
of all the military monarchies of the world ' 

The auxiliaries formed a considerable part, in point of numbers, of the Ro- 
'man forces ; but the strength of the legions was to be found in the Roman 
‘citizens. It was that indomitable body of men, ever flowing out, yet ever 
‘full, animated with fiery passions, but directed by consummate prudence, 
|Panting for rapine and conquest, but patient of all the toils by which they 
'were to be attained, which constituted the strengthofthe armies which con- 
‘|quered the world. But the Carthaginians had no body of citizens capable of 
‘forming such a force They were nothing but a great and powerful seaport 
‘town, with its adjacent villas spreading along the coast of Africa. The peo- 
| |ple of Dido had not, like those of Romulus, established offshoots in the interi- 
‘or. No three-and-thirty colonies awaited the commands of the senate of 
Carthage, as they did ofthe consuls in the time of Fabius, to recruit the na- 
tional armies. ‘Twenty thousand native citizens was all, at its last extremity 
‘at Zama, that this mighty republic, which had so nearly achieved the conquest 
‘of the Capitol, could fitout to defend their country. The strength of the 
‘Punic armies consisted in what was merely an accessory to the Roman, the 
‘auxiliaries. It was the Numidian horse, the Balearic slingers, the Spanish 
| infantry, the Gaulish broadswords, which proved so formidable in the ranks of 
Hannibal. It was literally, as Livy says, a “ collovies omnium gentium,” 
lwhich rolled down from the Alps, under his direction, to overwhelm the Ro- 
jmans on their own hearths. Twenty different languages, Polybius tells us, 
were not unfrequently spoken at the samo time in the Carthaginian camp. 
| What, then, must have been the capacity of the general who could still the 
jealousies, and overcome the animosities, and give unity to the operations of 
a vast army, composed of so many different tribes and people, and mould them 
all into so perfect a form, that for fifteen years that he remained iu Italy after 
the first great defeats, the consuls never once ventured to measure their 

than another in the history of the Ro- 


strength with him in a pitched battle? 

If there is any thing more astonishin 
man Republic, it is the acbemenens § spirit, the persevering energy, the 
invincible determination with which, under every ciletaite, po | often in the 
very extremity of adverse fortune they combined to struggle for the superiority, 
at length attained it—not so much by conquering as by wearing out their ad- 
versaries. In no period of their long and glorious annals was this transcendant 
inced than in the second Punic War, when, after 
influence 
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Capua, the second city of lialy, yielded to the 
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of Hannibal, and nearly a half of the Roman colonies, worn out by endless. the conflict in favour of the Capitol, and nothing remained to combat the |e- 
exactions in men and money, refused to send any further succours. The he- gions but the unwarlike soldiers of the Eastern monarch. His own campaigns 
roic spirit the Roman senate then evinced, the extraordinary sacrifices they, demonstrate that he was right: the Gauls and the Carthaginians in different 
made, are without parallel in the annals of mandkind, if we reflect on the ages bronght the Romans to the brink of roin; but it was by victories on the 
length of time during which these sacrifices were required But while this ‘Tiber that Brennus and Hannibal penetrated to their gates. Nor 1s it difficult 
invincible spirit augments our admiration of the Roman character, and makes to see to what cause this comparative weakness at home of so great a military 
us feel that they indeed deserved that mighty dominion which they afierwards,; power was owing. Rome was not merely a powerful state, but the head of a 
attained, it takes much fiom the merit of their individual commanders. It great military confederacy ; the resources which, partly by force, partly by in- 
was almost impossible to avoid ultimate success with such armies to lead, and) clination, and the natural appetite of mankind for victory and plunder, were 
so heroic a people to sustain the efforts and furnish the muniments of war. ranged on her side, were in great part derived from foreign states. When she 
But the case was very different at Carthage So vehement was the spirit of carried the war into foreign states, this formidable mass of auxiliaries doubled 
party which bad seized upon its inhabitants, in consequence of the great ac, ihe strength of her legions ; when she was assailed at home, one half of them 
cession ofdemocratic power which had been conceded, fatally for the state, were lost, or appeared in the ranks of her enemies. The same cause appeared 
as Polybius tells us, a short time before to the people, that Hannibal could re jata subsequent period in the campaigns of Napoleon: his armies were mnum- 
ly on no assistance from his own government. Though he brought the Ro. erable, his force irresistible, as long as he headed the torced confederacy of 
mans to the very drink of ruin, and placed final victory within the grasp, as it, Western Europe, and he invaded Russia with five hundred thousand men ; but 
were, of his couvtry, yet they would not put out their hand to snatch it., when the disaster of Moscow, and the resurrection of Germany, brought the 
They were more jealous of him than afraid of their enemies. ‘Though he de- |Russians into France. the boasted strength of the empire disappeared, its allies 
scended to the southern extremity of Italy, and drew near to Sicily, in order to| passed over to the other side, and the mighty conqueror was reduced to a pain. 
obtain from the African shores the necessary succours to recruit his armies, tul defensive with fifty thousand mev on the p'ains of Champagne. 
wasted by the very number of his victories; and though they had during great|| ‘The Roman historians affirm that these great military virtues were balanced 
part of the time the superiority at sea—yet he received no supplies of men or |by corresponding vices. Every scholar knows the inimitable description of his 
money from home during the fifteen years he carried on the war in Italy, with character drawn by Livy. ‘ Hus tantas viri virtutes ingentia vitia equabant : 
the exception of the army which his brother Hamilcar raised in Spain, and led —-inhumana crudelitas ; perfidia plusquam Punica; nihil veri, nihil sancti; 
across the Pyrenees and the Alps to perish on the Metaurus. What he did, jnullos deorum metus, nullum jusjurandum, nulla religio ” This, however, was 
he did by himself, and by his own unaided efforts. It was the contributions his character as drawn by his enemies; and by enemies who had suffered so 
levied on the cities he conquered, which furnished his supplies; it was the \much from his ability, that they were incapable of forming a correct judgment 


troops who flocked to his standard from the provinces he wrested from the onthe subject. But the truth of modern history has dispelled the illusion, 
Romans, which filled up the chasms in the ranks he led from Saguntum. Not ‘land gathered facts sufficient even from their prejudiced sources to demonstrate 


more than twenty-six thousand men descended with him from the Alps; of that the moral virtues of Hannibal equalled his intellectual capacity. Certain 
forty-eight thousand who fought at Canna, thirty thousand were Gaulish aux-| ‘it is, by their own admission. that his generosity on several important occasions 
jaries. There is no example recorded in history of a general doing things | afford. d an example «hich the Romans would have done well to imitate, but 
so great with means so small, and support from home so inconsiderable. ana they showed themselves incapable of following. It was the judicious 

very great commander of whom we read in military annals, possessed in al|clemency which he showed to the el'ies, which at length won over so many of 
considerable degree the art of securing the affections and inspiring the confi- the Italian states to his side ; and if this is to be ascribed to policy, what are 
dence of bis soldiers. Alexander the Great, Cesar, Charles X{[., Napoleon, we to say to the chivalrous courtesy which prompted him to send back the dead 
exercised this ascendency in the highest degree. ‘I'he anecdotes preserved in body of his inveterate enemy Marcellus, surprised and slain by his Numidian 
the pages of Plutarch, and which every schoolboy knows by heart, prove this, horsemen, to obtain the honours of sepulture from his countrymen? The 
beyond a doubt of the heroes of the ancient world, the annals of the last cen- [Romans complained of his cruelty ; but men feel cruelty keenly when it is 
tury and our own times demoustrate that their mautie had descended to the | exercised on themselves ; and there are no instances recorded of bis exceeding 
Swedish and French heroes. ‘The secret of this marvellous power is always the established and universal customs, ruthless as they were, of ancient war- 
to be found in one mental quality. It is magnanimity which entrances the fare Certain it is, that nothing he ever did equalled the savage and cold 
soldier's heart. ‘The rudest breasts are accessible to emotion, from the display, blooded atrocity with which they tortured and massacred the citizens of Capoa 
of generosity, self denial, and !oftiness of parpose in their commanders | and Syracuse, when they were again subdued by their arms. Hannibal's dis- 
When Alexander in the deserts of Arabia, on his return from india, poured the position appears to have beea gay and cheerful ; there are many instances re- 
untasted water on the sand, he assuaged the thirst of a whole army ; when, corded of his indulgence, in presence of danger, in a gaiety of temper more 
Cwsar addressed the Tenth Legion in mutiny by the title of “Quirites,”’ the akin to that of Henry IV. than the usual stern determination of ancient war- 
very word, which told them they were no longer the comrades of their general, riors. Qu one memorable occasion, when his army was in danger, and the 
subdued every heart ; when Charles XII, on his officers declaring themselves) spirit of his troops unusually depressed, he indulged in mirth and jests to such 
unable to undergo the fatigue of further watching, desired them to retire to an extent in his tent, that he set his whole officers in a roar of laughter; and 
rest, for he would go the rounds himself, he silenced every murmur in his these joyful sounds, heard by the soldiers without, restored confidence to the 
army ; when Napoleon yielded up his carriages to the wounded in the Russian army, from the belief that no anxious thoughts clouded the brows of their chiefs. 
retreat, or drew aside his suite to salute, uncovered, the Austrian wounded! Hannibal, it is known, preserved a diary, and wrote a history of his eampaigns, 


conveyed from Austerlitz, and said ‘* Honour to the brave in misfortune !” he which was extant at a very late period in the ancient world. What an inesti- 
struck a chord which vibrated in every heart of his vast array. No general, mable treasure would the journal of the private thoughts of such a man have 


ancient or modern, possessed this key to the generous affections in a higher) |been ! Modern times have no more irreparable loss to mourn. 

degree than Hannibal ; and none ever stood so much or so long, in need of | The jnst pride and elegant flattery of the French historians has often led 
its aid. Jn truth, it was the secret of his success ; the magic power which so. them to compare Napoleon's passage of the Great St. Bernard to Hannibal’s 
long held together his multifarious array. We have few anecdotes indicating'|passage of the Pennine Alps: but without detracting from the well-earned 
this ascendency ; for the historians of the Romans, or their subjects the Greeks,’ fame of the French general, it may safely be aflirmed that his achievement 
were in no hurry tocollect traits to illustrate the character of their enemy. will bear no sort of comparison with that of the Carthiginian hero When 
But decisive evidence of its existence, and almost supernatural power, is to be \Napoleon began the ascent of the Alps from Martigny, on the shores of the 
found in the fact, that without the aid of reinforcements, and scarce any re- Rhone, above the lake of Geneva, he found the passage of the mountains 
mittances, from Carthage. he maintained the war in the heart of Jtaly with cleared by the incessant transit of two thousand years. The road, impracticable 
mercenery troops collected from every country of the earth, against the native for carriages, was very good for horsemen and foot passengers, and was daily 
soldiers of the bravest and most warlike people of the earth. We read of no, trave rsed by great numbers of both in every season of the year. Comfortable 
mutipies or disobedience of orders among his foll»wers. It were hard to say villages, on the ascent and the descent, afforded easy accommodation to the 


whether the fiery Numidian, the proud and desultory Spaniard, the brave but,|wearied seldiers both by night and by day ; the ample stores of the monks at 
inconstaut Gaul, or the covetous Balearic, was most docile to his direction, or the summit, and the provident foresight of the French generals, had provided 
la meal to every man and horse that passed. No hostile troops opposed their 


obedient to his will. Great indeed must have been the ascendenucy acquired by 

one man over such various and opposite races of men, usually the prey of such passage: the guns were drawn up in sledges made of hollowed firs; and in 

jealousies, and divisions, and whom the most powerful coalition in general||foor days from the time that they began the ascent from the banks of the 
|'Rhone the French troops, without losing a man, stood on the Doria Baltea, 


finds so much difficulty in retaining in subjection. 
Of Hannibal's political wisdom and far-seeking sagacity, ancient history is |the increasing waters of which flowed towards the Po, amidst the gardens and 


full. Alone of ail bis contemporaries, he clearly, aad from his very infancy, |vineyards, and under the sun of Italy. But the case was very different, when 
perceived the extent of the danger which threatened his country from the in- Hannibal crossed from the shores of the Durauce to the banks of the Po. The 
satiable ambition and growing power of the Romans ; alone he pointed out the, mountain sides, not yet cleared by centuries of laborious industry, presented a 
only mode in which it could be successfully combated. He was at once the) continual forest, furrowed at every hollow by headlong Alpine torrents ; bridges 
Barke, the Pitt, and the Wellington of his counry Beyond all doubt, if his there were wone to cross these perpetually recurring obstacles; provisions, 


advice had been followed, and his enterprises duly supported, Carthage would) 
have been victorious in the second Punic War. It was because his country- 
men were not animated with his hercic spirit, nor inspired with his prophetic. 
foresight, that they failed. They were looking after gain, or actuated by sel-. 
fish ambition, while he was straining every nerve to avert danger. When he’ 
swore hatred to the Roman on the altar at nine years of age, he imbibed a 


principle which the judgment of his maturer years told him was the only. 
means of saving hiscountry, ‘To the prosecution of this object he devoted his, 


life. From his first entrance in!» public duty till his last hour, when he swal- 
lowed poi-on to avoid being delivered up to the Romans, he never ceased to 
combat their ambition with all the powers of his gigantic intellect. If history 


be sufficiently established by the memorable words he addressed to the senate 
of Carthage on the probable fate of Rome :—‘* Nulla magna civitas diu quies- 
cere potest. Si fores hostem non habet, domi invenit ; ut prevalida corpora 
ab externis causis tute videntur, sed suis ipsa viribus conficiuntur. Tantum 
nimirum ex publicis malis sentimus quantum ad res privates attinet, nec in eis 
quidquam acrius quam pecuniz damnum stimulat.” If any one doubts the 
trath and profound wisdom of these remarks, Jet him reflect on the exact de- 
monstration of these truths which was afforded two thousand years after, in 
the British empire. “ Si monumentum quetis, cireumspice.”' 

He constantly affirmed that it was in Italy alone that Rome was vuluerable, 
and that bv striking hard and often there, she might be conquered. He did not 
despair of effecting the deliverance of the world by a conflict on their own 


shores, even after the battle of Zama had to all appearance decisively settled 


had preserved no other proof of his profound political discernment, it would, 


scanty at all times in those elevated solitudes, were then nowhere to be found, 
having been hid by the affrighted inhabitants on the approach of the invaders ; 
and a powerful army of mountaineers occupied the entrance of the defiles, de- 
fended with desperate valour the gates of their country, and, when dispersed 


by the superior discipline and arms of Hannibal's soldiers, still beset the ridges 


above their line of march, and harassed his troops by coutinual hostility. When 
‘the woody region was passed, and the vanguard emerged into the open moun- 
tain pastures, which lead to the verge of perpetual snow, fresh difficulties 
awaited them. ‘The turf, from the gliding down of newly fallen sniow on those 
steep declivities, was so slippery, that it was often scarcely possible for the 
mento keep their feet; the beasts of burden lost their footing at every step, 
and rolled down in great numbers into the abysses beneath ; the elephants be- 
‘came restive amidst privations and a climate to which they were totally unac- 
‘customed ; and the strength of the soldiers, worn out with incessant marching 
and fighting, began to sink before the continued toil of the ascent. Horrors, 
formidable to al], but in an especial manner terrible to African soldiers, awaited 
them at the summit. It was now the end of October; winter in all its severity 
had already set in on those lofty solitudes; the mountain sides, silent and mel- 
ancholy even at the height of summer, when enamel'ed with flowers and dotted 
with flocks, presented then an unkroken sheet of snew ; the blue lakes which 
are interspersed over the level valley at their feet, were frozen over, and undis- 
tinguishable from the rest of the dreary expanse, and a boundless mass of 
snowy peaks arose on all sides, presenting apparently an impassable barrier to 
their further progress. 


But it was then that the greatness of Hannibal shone forth in all its lustre. 
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i ‘* who felt that he now stood victorious on| {in a single battle, on a distant shore, far from the scene of their former tri- 
Piped om comely, bes aie ae shoes which rolled before him was carry-| umphs; both were driven into exile by the hatred or apprebensions of their 
‘ng its waters to the rich plains of Cisalpine Gaul, endeavoored to kindle his eneinies , both, after having reached the summit of glory. died alone and un- 
phat with his own spirit of hope. He called them together ; he pointed out befriended in a distant land ; both have left names immortal in the rolls of fame. 
re valley beneath, to which the descent seemed the work of a moment. * That! It is no wonder that such striking similarities should have forcibly struck the 
if ’ he said, ‘is Italy; it leads us to the country of vur friends the Gauls, imaginations of men in every land. It is remarkable that many of the greatest 
His eyes were eagerly fixed on that point! patriots who ever existed have died in exile, after having rendered inestimable 
af ? horifn. and as he gazed, the distance between seemed to vanish, till he) services to their country, by which they were persecuted or betrayed. Themis- 
could almost fancy that he was crossing the Tiber and assailing the Capitol ’ ''tocles, Hannibal, Scipio, Africanus, Belisarius, Napoleon. belong to this bright 
Sock were the difficulties of the passage and the descent on the other side band. It is not difficult to see that the cause of it is to be fou: d in their very 
that Hannibal lost thirty three thousand men from the time he lefi the Pyrenees’ greatness self. They were too powerful to be tolerated by their countrymen: 
till he entered the plains of Northera Italy; and he arrived on the Po with they were too formidable to be endured by their enemies.—[ Remainder next 


only twelve thousand Africans, eight thousand Spanish infantry, and six thou || week.) 
sand horse. Napoleon's army which fought at Marengo was only twenty-mine| | Se ES 
thousand, but he had lost no men in the passage of the Alps, and only a few in MRS. CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES. 


the difficult passage across the precipices of Mout Albaredo, opposite the fort c.uyig iy THE COURSE OF THE DAY HAS VENTURKED TO QUESTION THE ECO- 
of Bard, in the valley of the Doria Baltea. It is ridicu ous, after this, to com || NOMY OF “ WASHING AT HOMé.” 
pare the passages of the Alps by Napoleon to their crossing by Hann bal. The} Pooh! A pretty temper you come to bed in, Mr. Caudle, I can see! Oh, 
French emperor has meny other titles, too well founded, to warrant a “which tel don't deny it—I think | ougat to know by Unstime But it’s always the way ! 
son with the Carthaginian hero, to render it necessary to recur to one whic is whenever I get up a few things, the house can hardly hold you! Nobody cries 
what pass Hannibal crossed the Alps. The general opinion of those who have) (\,ydie—comfortable! You neednt keep chewing the word, as if you couldn't 
studied the subject, inclines to the opinion that he crossed by the Little St || .watlow it. Was there evr such a woman? No, Caudle ; I hope not: I 
Bernard ; and to this opinion Arnold inclines He admits, however, with his} | nould hope no other wife was ever put upon asi am! It's all very well for 
usual candour, that “ in some respects, also, Mout Cenis suits the description) 44 [ can't Lave a little wash at home like anybody else, but you must go 
of the march better than any other pass.” After having visited and traversed) ,pout the house swearing to yourself, aud looking at your wife as if she was 
on foot both passes, the author of this paper has no hesitation in expressing Dis) your bitterest enemy but I suppose you'd rather we didn't wash at all. Yes; 
decided conviction, that he passed by Mont Cenis. His reasons for this opinion’ jhep you'd be happy! To be sure you would—you'd like to have all the child- 
are these :—1. It is mentioned by Polybius, that Hannibal! the | ren tneyr ditt, like potatoes : anyth ng. so that it didn't disturb you. J wish 
2 ni ft the pains of Dauphiné This}! had sho’e 1ed—she’ 
the country was, from the neighbourhood of Grenoble or Echelles ; while the’ She'd have been much better cared for than iam I only wish | could let all 
ascent to the summit of the Little St. Bersard, would not require more th n/. ,¢ you go without clean linen at ali—yes, a'l of you. [ wish L could! And 
half the time. 2. The narrow defile of St Jean de Maurienne, which leads) if j wasn’t a slave to my family, unlike anybody else, | should. 
from the plain of Montmelian to the foot of Mont Cenis, corresponds much!) « No, Mr. Caudle; the house iso t tossed about in water as if it was Noah's 
more closely with the description, given both in Livy and Polybius, of that ™//4rk! And you ought to be ashamed of yourself to talk of Noah's Ark in that 
which the first serious engagement took place between Hannibal and the Moun | jogse manner I'm s re 1 don't know what I've done to b» married to a man 
taineers, two days after they had left the plains of D.uphiné, than the compat- Jf such principles. No: ane the whole house d.esnt :aste of soap-suds either ; 
atively open valley which leads to the font of the Little St. Bernard. 3 From!) nd if it did, any other man but yourself would be above naming it. | suppose 
the summit of the Little St Bersard you can see nothing of Italy, nor any!) don't hke washing day any ae ee yourself, What do el Yer; I 
thing approaching to it; a confused sea of mountains alone meets the eye on/'4,? tia! you're wrong there, Mr Candle. No; I don't like it because it 


every side. Whereas, from the southern front of the summit of Mont Cents | nakes everybody «else uncomfortable. No; and I ought not to have been burn - 


not only the plains of Piedmont are distinctly visible at the opening of the)\4 mermaid, that | might always have been in water. A mermaid, indeed! 
lower end of the valley of Susa, which lies at your feet but the Appenines be-'| What next will you call me! But no man, Mr. Caudle, says such things to 
yond them can be seen. To settle this important point, the authur made 4)/his wife as you, However, aI ve said before, it can’t last long, that s one 
sketch of both on the spot, on the 24th October, the very time of Hannibal s comfort, What do you say? You re glad of 2? You're a brute, Mr Caudle! 
passage, which is still in his possession. tow precisely does this co ncide| No, you didnt mean washing: | know whai you. meant. A pretty speech to 
with the emphatic words of Hannibal, as recorded by Polybius, showing to)\, woman who's been the wife to you | have! ~ You'll repeat it when it’s tuo 
them the plains around the Po, and, reminding them of the good dis osition of) jate : yes, | wouldu't have your feelings when I'm gone, Caudle ; no, nui for 
the Gauls who dwel: there, he further showed them the situation of Rome ii ine Bank of England 

self. The Appenines, beyond the plain of Piedmont, seen from Mont Cenis. + .nd when we only wash once a fortnizht! Ha! | only wish you had some 
might correctly be taken es the direction, at least, where Rome lay 4 The wives: they'd wash once a week! besides. if once a fortnight 's too much for 
steep and rocky declivity by which the od road formerly descended to the val | vou, why don't you give me mouey that we may have things toe go a month?! 
ley of Susa, and where the travellers descended in siedges, till Napoleon s|'{s jt my fault, if we're short? Wnhidoyou say! My ‘once a fortnight’ 
magnificent chaussée was formed, which makes a great circuit to the westward. /asts three days? No, it doesn’t; never; well, very seidom, and that’s the 
corresponds perfectly to the famous places mentioned woth by Livy and Voly-||same thing. Can I belp it, if the blocks will fiy, and the things must be rinsed 
bius, where the path had been torn away bya recent avalanche, and the fabulous!’ ,gain?’ No; Im not made happy by the blacks, aud they don't prolong my 


story of the vinegar was placed. This place in Mont Cenis is immediately! enjoyment; and, more than that, you're an unfeeling man to say so ou're 
below the summit of the pass, and may now be seen furrowed by a roaring tor |/enough to make a woman wish herself in ber grave—you are, Caudle. 
rent, amidst dark ledges of rock ; the corresponding chasm en the southern|| + and a pretty example you set to your sons' because we'd a little wash 


side of the Little St. Bernard is below the reach of avalanches.* 5. On the| lco-day, and there wasi i 2. Lot dianer—and who thinks of getting anything hot 
summit of Mont Cenis is still to be seen a “ white ruck” called the “ Roche! jor washerwomen !—because you hadn t every thing as you always have it, you 
Blanche.” 6. What is perhaps most important of all, i: is expressly mentioned’! must sweor at the cold matton—and you don't know what that mutton cost a 
by Polybius, that “in one day's time the chasm in the mountain sides was re | ound, | dare say—you must swear at a sweet, wholesome joint like a lord. 
aired, so that there was room fur the horses and beasts of burden to descend. What! Yuu dida’t swear? Yes; it’s very weil for you to say so; but I 
They were immedia ely conducted down. and having gained the plains, were \know whe. you're swearing ; and you swear when you litile think it; and I say 
sent away to pasture in places where no snow had fallen <j c * ||you must go on swearing as you did, and seize your hat like a savage, and rush 
Hannibal then descended last, with all the army, and thus, on the ¢hird day. out of the house, and go and take yourdinver at a tavern! A preity wile peo- 
gained the plains.” ‘This description of the distances tallies perfectly with)'ple must think you have, when they find you dining at a public-house_ A nice 
the passage by Mont Cenis, for it is only half a day's journey to degeend from!|nome they must think you have, Vir. Caudle! What! Youd do so every 
the summit of that pass to Susa, at the heac of the wide and opgn valley of ¢ime I wash? Very well, Mr. Caudle—very well. We il soon see who's tired 
the same name, where ample pasturage is to be found; and @ short day’s of that, first; for I'll wash a stocking a day if that’s all sooner than you should 
journey more brings the traveller to the plain of Piedmont. But it is utterly jaye everything as you lise. Ha’ that’s so hke you: you'd trample every- 
irreconcilable with the idea that the Carthaginians passed by the Little St | body under foot, if you could—you know you would, Qaudle, so don’t deny it. 
Bernard ; for from its summit to the plains of Ivrea is four days’ ha d marching!) “ Now, if you begin to shout in that manner, I'll leave the bed. it’s very 
for an army through the narrow valley of Aosta, destitute ‘or the most part of hard that I can’t say a single word to you, but you must almost raise the place. 
forage. 7. This valley of Aosta is very recky and narrow, and affords many) You didn't shout? I don't know what you call shouting then! I'm sure the 
ee where a handful of men can arrest an army ; jn one of which, thatof peuple mu-t hear you in the next house. No—it won't do to call me soft 
ard, a small Austrian garrison stopped Napoleon for twenty-four hours; yet! names now, Caudle: i'm not the fool that I was when | was first married—I 
Polybius and Livy concur im stating, that after he descended the mountains ||know better now. You're to treat me in the manuer you have, all day; and 
the Carthaginians experienced no molestation on their way t» the In-ubrians,| :hen at night, the only me and place when I can get a word in, you want to 
their allies, on the banks of the Po. This is inexplicable if they were etruz-|'go to sleep. How can you be so inean, Caudle? 
gling forthree days ‘hrough the narrow and rocky defiles of the valley of Aosta, “What! Why can't I put the washing out? Now, you have asked that a 
but perfectly intelligible if they were traversing in half a day the broad and) thousand times, but it’s no ase, Caudle; so con't ask it again J won't put it 
open valley of Susa, offering no facilities to the attacks of the mountaineers. | owt. What do yousay! Mrs. Prettyman says it's quite as cheap? Pray, 
But if Napoleon's passage of the St. Bernard can never be compared to tha'|'what's Mrs. Prettyman tome! I should think, Mr. Caudle, that | know very 
of Hannible over Mont Cenis, it is impossible to deny that there is a marked well how to take care of my family, without Mrs, Prettyman’s advice. Mrs. 
and striking similarity in some respects, between the career of the two heroes || Prettyman, mdeed! Ionly wish she'd come here, that [ might teil her so! 
Both rose to eminence, for the first time, by the lustre of their Italian cam-||*irs. Pretymao! But, perhaps she’d betier come and take care of your house 
paigns ; the most brilliant strokes of both were delivered almost on the same for you! Oh, yes! I've no doubt she'd do it much better than I do—much. 
ground, immediately after having surmounted the Alps; both headed the|\No, Caudle! won't hold my tongue. I think I ought to be mistress of my 
forces of the democratic party in the country whose warriors they led  and| own washing by this time—and afver the wife I’ve been to you, it’s cruel of you 
were aided by it in those which they conquered ; both had a thorough aversion | to yo on as you do. 
for that party in their hearts ; both continued by their single genits, for nine |, ** Don't tell me about putiing the washing out. I say it isn’t so cheap—I 
teen years in hostility against ahost of enemies ; both were overthrown at last, don't care whether you wash by the dozen or not—it isn’t so cheap; I've re- 
duced everything, and I save at least a shilling a week. What do you say? 
* “The way on every side was utterly impassable, through an accident of a A trumpery shilling? Ha! J only hope to goodness you'll not come to want, 
aes od kind, which is peculiar to the Alps. The snows of the former years) ialking of the shillings in the way you do. Now don t begin about your com- 
mg remained unmelted upon the mountains, were now covered over by that/ fort : don’t go on aggravating me, and asking me if your comfort's not worth a 
which had fallen in the present autumn, and when the soldiers feet went through, shilling a week? ‘T'hat’s nothing at all to do with it—nothing : but that's your 
the latter they fell, and slid down with great violence.”—Potysivs, iii 54 ‘sda I talk of one thing, you talk of another; that’s so like you men, 
a 


This shows the place was within the circle of —— snow ; whereas that on) and you know it. Allow me to tell you, Mr. Caudle, that a shilling a week is 
the Little St. Bernard is mach below it, and far beneath any avalanches. © pognd twelve a year, and take two pound twelve a year for, let us say, 
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thirty years, and—well, you needn't groan, Mr. Caudie—I don't suppose it will 
be long; oh, no! you'll have somebody else to look after your washing long 
before that—and if it wasn’t for my dear children’s sake I shouldn't care how 
soon. You know my mind—and so. good night, Mr. Caudle ” 

“ Thankful for her silence,” writes Caudle, “1 was fast dropping to sleep ; 
when, nudging my elbow, my wife observed—‘ Mind, there's the cold mutton 
to-morrow—nothing hot till that's gone. Remember, too, as it was a short 
wash to-day, we wash again on Wednesday.’ ” 


| 


BABY 18 TO BE CHRISTENED : MRS, CAUDLE CANVASSES THE MERITS CF PROBA-. 
BLE GODFATHERS. 

Come, now, love, about baby’s name! The dear thing’s three months old, 
and not a name to its back yet. There you go again ! Talk of it to-morrow !) 
No ; we'll talk of it to-night. There’s no having a word with you in the 
day-time—vut here you can’tleave me. Now don’t say you wish you could,) 
Caudle ; that is unkind, and not yeating a wife—especially the wife | am to 
you—as she deserves. It isn't often that I speak; but I do believe you'd 
yon never to hear tne sound of my voice. [ might as well have been born 

umb! 

** | suppose the baby must have a godfather; and so, Caudle, who shall we. 
have? Who do you think will be able to do the most for it! No, Caudle, 
no ; I’m not aseifish woman—nothing of the sort—but I hope | ’ve the feelings 
of a mother; and what's the use of a god father, ifhe gives nothing else to 
the child but its name? A child might almost as well not be christened at all | 
And so who shall we have! What do you say! Anybody? Arn’t you 
ashamed of yourself, Caudle? Won't vou think something will happen to 

‘ou, to talk in that way? I don't know where you pick up such principles 

*m thinking who there is among our acquaintance who can do the most for the’ 
pre creaiure, and you say,—‘ Anybody!” Caudle, you ‘re quite a 
then. 
“ There’s Wagstaff. No chance of his ever marrying, and he’s very fond 
of babies. He’s plenty of money, Caudle; and I think he might be got. 
Babies, I know it—babies are his weak side. Wouldn't it be a blessed thing 
to find our dear child in his will? Why don’t youspeak? J declare, Cau | 
dle, you seem to care no more for the child than if it was a stranger's. Peo-| 
ple who can't love children more than you do, ought never to have ’em. You 
don't like Wagstaff? No more dol much; but what’s that to do with it? 
People who ’ve their families to provide for, musn’t think of their feelings. J 
don’t like him ; but then | ’ma mother, and love my baby! You won't havo 
Wagstaff and that’s flat?’ Ha, Caudle! you ‘re like nobody else—not fit for 
this world, you ’re not. 

“ What do you think of Pugsby? I can’t bear his wife; but that’s 
nothing to do with it. ZIknow my duty to my babe: I wish other people 
did. What do you say? Pugsby's a wicked fellow? Ha! that's like you! 
—always giving people abad name. We musn't always believe what the 
world says, Caudie ; .t doesn’t become vs as Christians to do it. | only! 
know that he hasn’: chick or child ; and, besides that, he’s very strong interest 
in the Blue-coats ; and so, if Pugsby Now, don’t fly out at the man in that! 
manner. Caudle, you ought to be ashamed of yourself! You can’t speak 

well of anybody. Where do you think to goto? 

“* What do you say, then, to Sniggins! Now, don’t bounce round in that 
way, letting the cold airinto the bed! What's the matter with Sniggins ! 
You wouldn't ask hima favour for the world? Well, it’s a good thing that 
baby has somebody tu care for it : I will, Whatdo you say! Ishan't? | 
will, I can tell you. 


Soiggins, besides being a warm man, has good interest 
in the Customs ; and there's nice picking there, if one only goes the right way, 
to get’em. It’s no use, Caudle, your fidgetting about—not a bit. I’m not 

ing to have baby lost—sacrificed, I may say, like its brothers and sisters. 

hat do I mean by sacrificed? Oh, you know what | mean very well. What. 
have any of ’em got by their godfathers beyond a half-pint mag, a knife and, 
fork, and spoon—and a shabby coat, that! know was bought secoud hand, for 
1 could almost swearto the place? And then there was your fine friend 
Hartley's wife—what did she give to Caroline Why, a.trumpery lace cap it 
made me blush to look at. hat! It was the best she could afford? Then, 
she'd no right tostand for the child. People who cantdo better than that) 
have no business to take the responsibility of god-mother. They ought to 
know their duties better. ” 

“ Well, Caudle, you can't object to Goldman? Yes, you do! 
ever sucha man! What for? He's a usurer and a hunks? Well, I’m 
sure, you ’ve no business in this world, Caudle ; yow have such high-flown. 
notions. Why, isn'tthe man as rich asthe bank! And as for his being al 
usurer,—isn't it all the better for those who come after him? I’m sure it's 
well there’s some people in the wurld who save money, seeing the stupid crea. 
tures who throw it away. But you are the strangest man! I really believe’ 
you think money a sin, instead of the greatest blessing ; for | can’t mention 
any of our acquaintance that’s rich—and I'm sure we don’t know too many! 
such people—that you haven’t something to say against “em It’s only beg-' 

rs that you like—people with not a shilling to bless themselves Ha! 
though you ’re my husband, | must say it—you ’re a man of low notions, 
Caudle. I only hope none of the dear boys will take after their father ! 

“ And I should like to know what's the objection to Goldman! The only. 
thing against him is his name ; I must confess it, I don't like the name of 
Lazarus : it's low, and doesn’t sound genteel—not at all respectable. But, 
after he’s gone and done what's proper fer the child, the boy could easily slip 
Lazarus inco Lawrence. I’m told the thing’s done often. No, Caudle, don’t, 
say that—J'm not a mean woman ; certainly not; quite the reverse. I've, 
only a parent’s love for my children ; and I must say it—I wish everybody 
felt as I did. | 

** T suppose, if the truth was known, you'd like your tobacco-pipe friend, 
your pot-companion, Prettyman, to stand forthe child! You'd have no ob-| 
jection? [thought not! Yes; | knew what it was comingto He's a beg 
gar, he is—and a person who stays out half the? night—yes, he does ; and) 
it ’s no use your denying it—a beggar and a tippler, and that’s the man you'd 
make godfather to your own flesh and blood! Upon my word, Caudle, it’s 
—- to make a woman get up and dress herself to hear vou talk. 

*: Well, I can only tell you, if you won’t have Wagstaff, or Pugsby, or 
Sniggins, or Goldman, or somebody that’s respectable, to do what's pro- 
per, the child shan't be christened at all. As for Prettyman, or any such 
raff—no, never! I’m sure there’sa certain set of people that poverty’s 
catehing from, and that Prettyman’s oneof’em. Now, Caudle, I won’t have 
my dear child lost by any of your spittoon acquaintance, J can tell you. 

“No ; unless! can have my way, the child shan’t be christened a 
What do you say! Itmust have aname? There's no ‘must’ at all 1 
case—none. No: it shall have no name ; and then see what the world will! 


Was there | |;, 


jsay. I'll call it Number Six—yes, that will do as well as anything else, un- 
less I've the godfather J like. Number Six, Caudle! ha! ha! I think that 
must make you ashamed of yourself if anything can. Number Six, Caudle— 
‘a much better name than Mr. Prettyman could give; yes, Nomber Six! 
What do you say? Anything but Number Seven? Oh, Caudle, if ever— 

* At this moment,” writes Caudle, ** baby beganto ery ; and, taking ad- 
vantage of the happy accident, | somehow got to sleep.” ® 


CAUDLE, WHILE WALKING WITH HIS WIFE, HAS BEEN BOWED TO BY A YOUNGER 
AND EVEN PRETTIER WOMAN THAN MRS. CAUDLE. 

If I’m not to leave the house without being insulted, Mr. Caudle, I had 
better stay within doors all my life. 

What! Don’t tell me to let you have one night’s rest! I wonderat your 
impadence! It's mighty fine, 1] never can goout with you, and—goodness 
knows! it's seldom enough—without having my feelings torn to pieces by 
people of all sorts Asetofbold minxes! Whatam Iraving about? Qh, 
you know very well—very well indeed, Mr. Caudle. A pretty person she 
'must be to nod to a man walking with hisown wife! Don’t tell me it’s Miss 
Pretryman—what’s Miss Prettymanto me? Oh! You v'e met her once or 
twice at her brother's house? Yes, Idare say you have—no doubt of it. [ 
always thought there was something very tempting about that house—and 
now I know, it’s no use, Mr. Caudle, your beginning to talk loud, and twist 
and toss your arms about as if you were as innocent as a born babe—I'm not 
to be deceived by such tricks now. No; there wasa time when! was a fool 
and believed anything; but—I thank my stars !—I've got over that. 

A bold minx! You suppuse | didn’t see her laugh, too, when she nodded 
to you! Oh yes, I knew what she thought me; a poor miserable creature 
of course. Icouid see that. No—dont say so, Caudle. I don't always see 
more than any-body else—but I can’t and won’t be blind, however agreeable 
it might be to you: I must have the use of my senses. I'm sure, if a woman 
wants attention and respect from a man, she'd better be anything than his 
wife. I've always thought so; and to-day’s decided it, 

No; |'m not ashamed of myself to talk so—certainly not. A good, amiable 
young creature, indeed! Yes; 1 dare say; very amiable, no doubt. Of 
lcourse, you think her so. You suppose I didn’t see what sort of a bonnet she 
had on? Oh,a very good creature! And you think I didn't see the smud 
ges of court plaster about her face! You didn't see ‘em? Very likely ; but 
Very amiable, to be sure! What do you say? J made ler blush at 
my wll manners? I should like to have seen her blush! "Twould have been 
rather difficult, Mr Caudle, fora blush to have come through all that paint. 
No—I'm not a censorious woman, Mr. Caudle ; quite the reverse. No; and 
you may threaten to get up, if you like—I will speak. 1 know what color is, 
and I say it was paiut. | believe, Mr. Caudle, J once had a complexion ; 
though, of course, you've quite forgotten that: I think I once had a color, 
before your conduct destroyed it. Before ] knew you, people used to call me 
the Lily and Rose; but—what are you laughing atnow? I! see nothing to 
laugh at. But as! say, anybody before your own wife. 

And I can’t walk out with you but you're bowed to by every woman you 
meet! What do I mean by every woman, when it's only Miss Prettyman? 
That's nothing at all to do with it. Howdol know who bows to you when 
i'm not by! Everybody of course. And ifthey don’t look at you, why you 
look atthem. Oh! i'msure you do. You do it even when |’m out with 
you, and of course you do it when I’m away. Now, don’t tell me, Caudle— 
don’tdeny it. The fact is, it’s become such dreadful habit with you, that you 
don’t know when you do it, and when you don’t. But I do. 

Miss Prettyman, indeed! What do yeu say? You won't lie still and hear 
me scandalize that excellent young woman! Oh, of course, you'll take her 
part! Though, to be sure, she may not be so much to blame afterall. For 
bow is she to know you're married! You're never seen out of doors with your 
own wife—never. Wherever you go, you go alone. Of course people think 
you're a bachelor. What do you You well know you're not? That's 
nothing to do with t—I only ask what must people think. when I'm never 
seen with you? Other women go out with their busbands . but as I've often 
said I’m not like any other woman. What are you sneering at, Mr. Caudle ! 
How do I know you re sneering? Don't tell me; I know well enough, by the 
manner of you. 

No; you never take me out—and you know it. No; and it’s not my own 
can you lie thereand say that! No, alla poor excuse! That's 
You're tired ofaskirg me, indeed, because | always 
Of course I can’t go out afigure. And when you 
ask me io go, yOuknow very well that my bonnet isn’t as it should be—or 
that my gown hagnt come home—or that I can't leave the children,—or that 
something keeps me in-doors. You know all this, well enough, before you 
ask me. And that’s your art. And when Ido go out with you, I’m sure to 
suffer for it. Yes ; you needn't repeat my words. Suffer for it. But you 
pose | have no feelings : oh no, nobody has feelings but yourself. Yes ; 
forgot ; Miss Prettyman, perhaps—yes, she may have feelings, of course. 

And as I've said, [ dare say a pretty dupe people think me. To be sure; 
a poor forlora creature { must look in everybody's eyes. But I knew you 


|\couldn’t be at Mr. Prettyman’s house night after night till eleven o’clock— 


and a great deal you thought of me sitticg up for you—I knew you couldn't be 
there without some cause. And now I’ve fuund it out! Ob, I don’t mind 
your swearing, Mr. Caudle! {t's I, if I wasn’t a woman, who ought to swear. 
But it’s like you men. Lords of the creation, as you call yourselves! Lords, 
indeed ! And pretty slaves you make of the poor creatures who're tied to you. 
But I'll be separated, Caudle ; I will ; and then I'll take care and let all the 
world know how you've used me. Whatdo yousay! J may do worst ? 
Ha! don’t you tempt any woman in that way—don’t, Caudle ; wouldn’t 
answer for what I said. 

Miss Prettyman, indeed, and—oh yes! nowI see! Now the whole light 
breaks in upou me! Now, I know why you wished me to ask her with Mr. 
and Mrs. Prettyman totea! And I, like a poor blind fool, was nearly doing 
it. But now, as I say, my eyesareopen! And you'd have brought her un- 
der my own roof—now it’s no use you're bouncing about in that fashion—you'd 
have brought her into the very house, where 
Here,” says Caudle, “ I could endure itno longer. Sol jumped out of 
bed and went and slept somehow with the children. 


THE CARNIVAL AT COLOGNE. 
On the 3rd of February was celebrated the annual Carnival of Cologne, pre- 
ting a scene throughout all the principal streets, singularly at variance with 
habitually grave, quiet, and business-like atmosphere which pervades that 
old city, The carnival lasts three days ; but the grand day was the one which 
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we are about todescribe. It will be our purpose to give an account of the [with these latter, is one who is mounted upon a very strangely accoutred 
yarious scenes that presented themselves, transcribed from notes taken at the horse, and upon his head he wears a sort of heraldry dolphin as a helmet—his 
moment, and which we promise nut to endeavour to “embellish” with a view face looking out of the open jaws, while the body and tail of the fish writhing 
to making any more interesting or brilliant effects than we actually witnessed  |upright and slanting back, forms au excellent ornamental top. 
‘fhe reader 1s not to expect such as he may have seen, or heard of, in Italian | Preceded by a band of indifferent music, a large platform drawn by four 
and Spanish cities during great festivals, but only a faithful account of a Ger-| horses, advances. Various figures in fancy dresses are stationed upon it, and 
man Carnival. Should he feel any disappointment inthe deficiency of that one of them has a very long, thin pole, atthe top of which he continually 
bright and hilarious vortex of masked character, which he would gladly have isticks a song, a ballad, or a witticism, and hands it up to the spectators who 
resented to his imagination. he is solicited to be so reasonable as to bear in mind |occupy the windows at each side of the street as the platform moves along. 
that we are merely the historian of a Great Farce, and not the inventor or au-| Numbers of figares now go huddling by—bandits, and peasants, and grotes- 
thor, and that we only beg bis attention to a few grotesque or merry ee. masqueraders, and characters, among whom we discover Don Quixote and 
fact which actually occurred in the venerable city of Cologne ou the 3rd of ‘Sancho Panza but they are very bad representatives of those celebrated originals. 
February, 1815. The last of this group is a little knight m full armour, who is mounted upon a 
It was a horrid day—an English day of the worst kind—a mizzling London |calf. The calfseems to have been partially trained for the performances of 
morning, with the addition of a cold searching wind from the Rhine, such as the day, but owing to the confusion of the scene, or his natural stupidity, he 
we are never favoured with from the Thames. The streets were wet all over, ofien forgets his lesson, and runs head-foremost into the crowd at une side, 
with long puddles and swathes of mad at intervals ; the air was full of dull, jor up ageinst a house, or with his nose between the wheels of the waggons and 
misty rain ; and at half-past ten o'clock we hada fall of snow. It only lasted |cars. Several female characters are on horseback ; but we are informed near- 
long enough to aggravate the slushy condition of the streets, and at about eleven |ly all of them, as well as those who are dressed like women or girls on the 
o'clock a few ornamented waggons, containing each some dozen of tawdry, | waggons and platforms, are personated by young men. 
cold, ill-dressed characters, made their appearance in different parts of the city, The cortege is closed with a sort of moving frame-work, surrounded by a 
aud a crowd began to collect and perambulate the streets. Very few paid any ‘number of leafless trees and shrubs, and having a squalid hut at one end. at 
attention to the feeble attempts of the mimes in the waggons, and they were the door of which a woman, dressed like the wife of a “ hall-starved gar- 


soon left alone to drink their thin red wine and Dresden beer, and sing their \Jener,” and with a face quite purple with the cold, stands smoking a pipe. 
songs, and make their heavy jests in the ungenial air. Two soldiers, in uniform, appear as the very unnecessary guards of this most 

Shortly after this un)romising commencement, however, the weather began uninviting garden and woman. At the back of the hut is written * Winter- 
to ciear up a little over head, the streets assuined a less dingy appearance, a garten.”” hey give songs as they pass. 
number of maskers and fancy dresses issued forth, the windows were rapidly | Now that all the motley train has moved away, and nearly all the specta- 
filling with ladies and children up to the top stories, and from the reofs of op tors too, we feel the cold more bitterly than ever. The hard frozen snow upon 
posite houses cords were extended across the streets, upon which were hung which we walked, while in the enclosure. has been trampled into slush by the 
large banners, flags, devices of all colours, and jack-pudding figures of the size crowds of men and horses The stragglers hurrying to and fro, have a wreteh- 
of life, all waving and swinging together over the crowds that passed below. jedly cold look. We find our boBts sve become as soft as blotting-paper ; in 
All the shop-windows had the shutters up, except a few that sold masks. ‘fact, they are wet through, and we accordingly hurry off towards our hotel. 

We followed the stream (the people and puddles inclusive) through several | But we meet a crowd vn the way, and suddenly learn that there is a second 
streets, all decorated over head in the same manner, and the windows filled cortége close at hand, larger than the first. Our progress is unpeded by its 
with spectators, many of whom were also perched upon the tops of the houses, advance up the Hoch-Strasse ; to retreat is impossible, for the crowds are now 
or sitting like a row of sparrows aloog the parapet, till we arrived at the Neu- pressing this way from all quarters. We are compelled to witness the whole 
Markt, « \arge open square, with double iines of trees encompassing it, and train, and resolving therefore to make the best of the necessity, we forget our 
where the military usually attend parades and exercise. the caserne, or barrack, cold and wet condition, and take notes in our pocket-book, from which the 
fronting it on one side. ‘This large space was roped in, upon the present oc- followmg is transcribed : 
casion, on the inside of the surrounding trees, and the ropes were defended | First comes a handsome horseman, in a rich dress, carrying a very large and 
from intruders by soldiers placed at intervals. A crowd had therefore collect-||most beautifully embroidered banner. 
ed on the outside of the ropes ail round the square, and within this space ihe | He is followed by a small car, containing several odd-looking figures. The 
various cars, and ornamental carts, and waggons, and platforms on wheels, and |car is drawn by two men in the dress of Prussian pearants, but with pigs’ heads. 
horsemen, and bands of masic, and mimes, and mummers. and masqueraders|| These latter attrect more attention than those in the car, Of course, it will 
were fast assembling. We soon discovered that this sacred enclosure was Se understood that these cars, and waggons, and weeel-platforms, ail present 
pevetrable by the payment of ten siiber groschen (about one shilling English), ‘figores and devices emblema'ic of something—** best known to themselves,” 
and we accordingly entered, and had an opportunity of making more close and||and to the good folks of Cologne. in most instances ; bc: occas :onally in our 
uadisturbed observations than could otherwise have been obtained. But it wil! own country, of the handicraft and vain-glory ofcertain Trades and Companies. 
give the reader a much better idea of the scene to describe the effect of the | What the cardrawn by peasants with pigs’ heads might be intended to typify 
whole, as the cortege passed through the different streets. Having seen all the (except it was a general satire upon the Prussian peasauts) we have no dis- 
“rout? of mea and women, and ** pleasant monsters” in detail, we took up a |tinct idea. 
station on a high ground to see the whole pass in succession, and now invite| After this, we descry two excellently grotesque figures of Cupid and Psyche, 
the reader to place himself at our side. |'mounted upon a gigantic cock and hen- The classical lovers, as well as the 

Several horsemen, in fancy dresses, advance at the head of the proce-sion, |fowls, are excessively fat, the former having a cherubie roundness of limbs and 
which slowly winds its way in a long train out of the great square, and com- ‘cheeks, and wearing wreaths of roses round their heads. The cock and hen 
mences its passage through all the pringspal streets of the city. Among the |are admirably contrived, and walk with a coquettish air. 
horsemen, the most conspicuous is a very large man with a smiling rosy face,| Immediately behind these advances a numerous brass band on horseback and 
attired in @ flesh-coloured tight dress, with the skin of a wild beast over his in uniform (probably, the principal military band in Cologne), every one of 
shoulders, and bearing a club, the thicker or bossy end of which is formed ny |whom has a grandmother's bonnet upon his head. 
the insertion of a knuckle of ham, at once presenting a warlike outline and a} Close upon the band come a group of dancers, apparently intended to repre- 
festive idea. Behind him ride others who carry bottles and flasks slung at sent Swiss peasantry. Considering the uneven stones, the spow-slush, and 
their sides, and one very good-natured, humourous old countryman is seated muddy water through which they tread the ~ giddy maze,” and the undoubted 
astride upon a small barrel, the barrel being fastened upon the horse's back in coklness of the * fantastic toe,” they really deserve the highest credit for the 
place of the saddle. apparent hilarity with which they continue their very misplaced pastime. 

A cottage, mounted upon a waggon or platform on wheels, next makes itsap-'|| A car now approaches, which ever and anon produces a great sensation in 
pearance. In front of it stands a large Christmas Tree, full of golden fruit the crowd on each side. The car is laden in front with cake. Cakes of the 
and fairy gifts, and bags of money, or something better. ‘The roof of the cot- |size of large tea-boards are piled upon each other. They are of a sweet spongy 
tage is regularly thatched, and a live crow, perched upon the top near the chim-| kind, and great pieces are continuaily broken off by the figures in the car, and 


ney, is evidently a very unwilling participator in the scene, and flaps his wings [thrown among the spectators in the streets. If the scrambling for the songs 
||and witticisms is considerable, the efforts to obtain the cake are of a kind which 


and opens his bill in wrath at his inability to escape. 
Soon after this we see a balloon, of red and white, come bobbing along over |approaches the desperate ; al!, however, in good-humour ; much straggling 


the heads of the crowds that line the street on each side, and we presently dis.| but no nary. 
cover that this is intended to represent a supply of wind, and is affixed tothe | A colossal chariot of triumph now appears, the most lofty and splendid of all 


centre of a large silver boat, in which stand various figures, attired in what ‘the train. The body of the chariot is of the shell-shape, and is supported upon 
they fancy to be sailors’ dresses, but having rather the «ppearance of pastry- ithe back of a fierce dragon, whose open jaws are seen-in front, while his im- 
cooks, or stewards on board a steamer bound for“ an excursion.” They pre- |tmense tail writhes out behind, and his hoge, forky wings of green and goid, 
sent printed songs to the spectators. ‘jare spread ovt at each side. The wheels of the chariot are of a bright silver 

But what litule thick figure is that which now comes ho ping and skipping, hue, but raised upon an invisible trame-work which moves upon wheels under- 
On tip toe, through the muddy streets in a flesh-coloured dress ' His fleshings neath. In the chariot are seated a splendid attired King and Queen, perhaps 


fit tight to his shape, and his shape is not unlike that of the “ fat boy” in Boz. jof-ancient Greece, but more probably of some of the fabulous countries of ro- 


His face and hands, though painted, are absolutely blue with the cold. The mance The whole is drawn by six white horses. It reminds us of some of the 


cold shows through every wing. You can see that his knees are cold. He (descriptions in the “ Knight's Tale’ of Chaucer. A higher compliment we 
has a pair of golden things of the shape of pancakes, that hangs in hopeless in- |could not pay it. , 
activity from his shoulders, and also a pair of wings at his feet, exactly like the | Several grotesque figures on foot pass onward in the train, among which ere 
fins of adead porpoise. It is a German Mercury! He has got a cigar tocom- |two double drums, and two contre bassos, all walking upright aod apparently 
fort him, which some considerate friend in the crowd has just placed in his ea- of their own accord, with an occasional reeling motion, as if about to com- 
‘jmencea dance. The drums are fellows of no * expression,” their outline 


ger hands. 
A truly splendid figure soon makes up for this. A band of music heralds its wants character, but the double basses look like strange Brob ignag insects of 


advance. It is a gigantic king, in an embroidered crimson mantle and vest,||the beetle genus. — 

ornamented with gold devices, and edged with white fur. He has a very hand | Some chorus singing is next attempted, but it is as abominable as other noises 
some face of royal happiness. Glossy, jet-black curls hang in profusion over jof a similar kind which have issued from sundry cars and waggons. Upon 
his shoulder, and he is mounted upon a grand jet-black horse of colossal size||sach an occasion as this, one would have thought that a city like Cologne, 


—quite a show of itself, and not clumsy, but of dignified, heroic action, and ap |might have furnished something decent for its own sake, to say nothing of the 
i ‘musical reputation of Germany. But all the choruses were abortive, and of- 


pearing conscious of its own noble presence upon the great occasion. 
The tolling of a bell is aow heard, and turning the corner of the street, high ten mere vulgar discords. . They were worse even than the singing of the 
as the second-floor windows of the houses, we see a steeple appear! t||students by might in the streets of Bonn—a town, by the way, where the music, 
is attached to a little church, and passes on its way, the bell constantly an-| both vocal and instrumental, is merely a loud noise, often repeated, without 
houncing its approach. It distributes songs and other printed effusions as it|/feeling, expression, taste, or one atom of delicacy and refinement. Beethoven 
eeds. | was born there, and a statue is about to be erected to his memory. The 
A troop of Tyrolese now come singing their way along. Very badly in- statue will never remain there ; it will certainly get down from its pedestal in 
deed they sing. It is not only unlike the Tyrolese, but not good singing of||the night, and walk away—but not towards Cologne. 
any kind. A troop of brigands follow, and there are many bandits in ‘italien Js it'the god Pluto who now advances in his dark chariot! Yes, he is a 
costumes on horseback. The best and most grotesque figure of a group mixi and surrounded by various characteristit attendants. He is probably 
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Following Pluto comes a sort of Ironmongers's shop, raised upon” a square them. To crown all, we were assured that they were “ English oysters!” 
platform ; and upon high rails there hang at the four quarters, many sorts o! But presently our despairing eyes were greeted with the smoke of terrines, 
cooking utensils—pots, pans, ovens, saucepacs, sirainers, : boilers, fish-kettles, jand eventually some soup was handod round. It was pea-soup, with slices of 
and even tea-kettles—though to obtain water really boiling, to make tea, is raw German sausage in it. We fancied it extremely good ; whether from the 
nearly impossible in Germany, and as for the ¢ea, it is chiefly furnished from fact, or that we were half dying with hunger, it 1s difficult to determine. The 
the hedges, if one may judge by the taste, and also by examining the leaves soup was instantly followed by raw herrings ; they were cured in some slight 
when wet and opened out. ‘The occupants of this moveable shop have black way, but were cold, and otherwise uncooked, as usual at a German dinner. 
faces, and they distribute songs. | After this we had potatoes stewed with sugar and onions,and dishes of cabbage- 

The next waggon displays what looks something like the press-room of @ sprouts (called rosen-kohl, and in shape and size very hike rose-buds) which had 
Printing Office. But the printers have all got asses’ heads ! Why this should been stewed and mixed with boiled chesnuts. Thencame some boiled beef, 
be, and what satire is meant to be conveyed by it, we do not understand. Does |which was tasteless, as usual, having most probably been the “ foundation ” of 
it point to the “ press” in Germany, which is anything but free? Does it mean the soup for some of tie other tables. Salads of beet root, celery, potatoes, 
to tell us that strong slaves are fuols (being strong) to continue slaves? We anchovies, and a green cress of some kind, followed, and then came “ caviare 
do not know. ‘|to the multitude,” and we. the multitude, ate it with great satisfaction. As 

A Toy-shop moves onwerd in the train, hung round with toys in the same every body does not exactly know what caviare is, we should just observe that 
style as the pots and pans of the Ironmonger’s. jit is the roe of the s/dr (sturgeon) and comes from Rossia. It has an original 

This is followed by a large platform, displaying a harvest, with wheatsheaves, |“ twang " on the palate, and, like olives and sauerkraut, requires a little prac- 
and male and female harvesters. The harvesters are dancing, with implements ‘tice to be rightly appreciated. Our next d+licacy was some very small cutlets, 
of husbandry in their han‘s, to the imminent danger, as it sometimes appears, |a'most swimming in hot oil, and accompanied with dishes of French beans, 
of cutting off each other's heads with reap-hooks, and other formidable em-' fried, if we may trust the judgment of our taste, in brown sugar. 
blems of peace. || At this period of the dinner, which may be considered as having barely com- 

A still larger platform follows, of a higher poetical character, not unworthy |menced, a number of the “ heroes of the Carnival” who figured in the cars, 
of a few stanzas in the ‘“* Faery Queene.” It displays a large palm tree in he waggons, and on the horses or platforms of the cortege, en'er in their various 
centre, round which various figures of “ old romance” are congregated. At dresses. Places had been reserved for some of them at the different tables, and 
each corner of the front, uplified and reclining upon open carved work, a girl in |room was made for the rest. A band of music in an adjoining room now began 
white robes is playing upon a golden harp; and at the two corners behind, to play, and the champagne corks began to fly, and every body talked and 
similar figures are also seen. The effect was beautiful, and, alas! too transi- laughed louder than before, and the crowd of visiters was now so great that the 
tory. We unfortunately remembered afterwards, Phat tne faces of the four an-||waiters could scarcely get past the chairs to continue bringing in the dinner, 

els with the golden harps, were absolutely pink and purple with the frost. so that there was often “a stoppage”’ of dishes, and the scene rapidly heighten- 

heir thin white robes,and flesh-coloured arms and leggings,” were certainly in hilarity 
no protection against such a day. They bore it, however, as did many others,| The Germans laugh excessively at the description of an English public din- 
almost as thinly clad with heroic fortitude. jner when the various dishes are mentioned. When one is accustomed to the 

It is not necessary to tell the English public that German Sausages are of German cookery. the dishes do not, in general, appear strange, yet to those 
long-established celebrity ; but the aforesaid public has co notion of the great who have not heard of such ‘compositions’ before, some of the following, which 
variety, as to taste, size, texture, colour, chape, wholesomeness and unwhole- | were served upon the present occasion, as well as those previously mentioned, 
someness, which the prolific and inventive genius of the country produces. may seem peculiar. We had baked beef, with salad and preserved plums : 
Accordingly 1t was impossible that the opportunity of a grand display afforded |potatoes fried with vinegar and sugar, and potatoes and milk and water, covered 
by the Carnival, could be lost by the compilers of that richly savoury but most with fried and very greasy bread crumbs ; stewed veal with carrots, and red 
ungraceful article, or by the witty amateurs of the saine. The shop on wheels |pickled cabbage with sugar; baked ducks with pickled cherries—or brandy- 
which now approaches, is bung all round with innumerable Sausages of all de- cherries rather sour ; salmon in a ssuce of oil and white batter ; and turnips 
scriptions, from the sinall, ordinary size, to those which are as large as the |dressed with butter, and grated cinnamon, &c. Then came tHe puddings 
thickest part of a boa constrictor—red, pink, brown, puce-coloured, putty-col- |(black-puddings exclusive) and preserves of apples, pears, and prunes, and 
oured, yellow, mottled, and jet black. At the front of the platform, hang from |various sweet or savoury things, and then, according to custom, slices of hot 
each corner, half a pig, the halves being very large, flattened, and cured, but baked mutton, with a rich sauce. We trust thereader has not imagined that 
certainly not yet claiming the rank of bacon. !n the centre of the shop, a |we were obliged to eat of every thing we saw. After this the dessert begins 
number of manufacturers stand round a block, and chop sausage-meat, singing slowly to come in, during which the dressed characters (among whom we re- 
a patois chorus with the chopping accompaniment. ||cognised the King and Queen of the splendid dragou-chariot in the second cor- 

An edifice, very like a large surnmer-house, is the next thing that engages |/ege) rise, and contrive to dance in a very uarrow spsce, which is gained by 
our attention. But we are prevented from further observation by seeing what) pushing one of the tables a little aside. Other of the Carnival heroes walk about 
follows it, which is the last platform of the corlége, and is so broad that it the room and make speectes, some of which are full of political allusions, care- 
nearly fills up the street. The crowd press backwards on each side—some |ully enveioped in jokes, bat occasionally bordering upon high treason, and 
rush forwards, others stoop down to allow certain moveable portions of the producing applause and laughter. 


paraphernalia to take their course over head. It seems to be drawn by six 
gray horses. The confusion has become so great that we are only able to see 
an immense barge-like car—if we mistake not—over the sides of which are 
extended long and broad gilded oars, and these go slowly sweeping along the 
stree's, taking off hats and caps from the crowd in their pas-age ouward, ku ock- 
ing against many heads, and threatening windows by thumping occasionally 
against the shutters. A crowd foilows it behind, leaping up every now ang) 
then to obtain the songs or witticisms which it distr.butes. 

It is all over, so far ; and the next thing to be done is to hurry to our hotel. 
and change the wet and soiled habiliments. It is now twoo'clock. The usual 
dinner hour of the hotel is one o'clock,but during Carnival days we are informed 
that the hour is half-past two. Our time we therefore portion out for the rest 
of the day in the following manner :—first, dinner, which will probably ter- 
minate about four o’clock; then the Kunstreiterei (horsemanship), which is 
excellent in Cologne ; then the Pupp:n-thzater, where plays are acted by dolls, 
who fairly walk about upon a stage, “the words” being spoken for them by 
invisible interlocutors ; then the theatre, or musical entertainments or farces 
of whatever kind may be going forward ; then supper, and a long meditation 


The heroes and dancers resumed their seats ; there was no other attempt at 
supporting a charac/er ; throughout the day. the **dresses’’ were the principal 
“actors.’’ The baud now began to play a well-known air, which hed been 
some years since composed for the Carnival, and the whole happy company at 
each table took part in it in the following manner. One of the heroes took 


the post of leader of the chorus, and sung the air with the band, accompanied 


by the whole room. With the beginning of the next verse, or recommeunce- 
ment of the air, the leader set the example of clapping his hands “ to the tune,” 
and this hand-clapping accompaniment was accordingly made by all present. 
The leader next began to whistle with the band, and we all whistled. The 
next thing wasto tap the wine-giasses with the back of the de-sert-knives, 
which produced a multitudinous ringing and jingling sound, and of course 
many glasses were broken by ambitious performers. Marking time, or beating 
the * melody’’ with the feet upon the floor, followed this, wiih a sounding, un- 
animous, solid, satisfactory effect. The next * variation ’ upon this very ori- 
ginal melody, was that of rattling the plates upon the table ; and bacause, at 
the conclusion.enough plates had not been broken, a number of gentlemen broke 
their plates upon their own heads, the white fragments falling upon their shoul- 


upon the vanities of the world while reclining upon a sofa; and finally to go 
to the famous masked ball at the Gurzenich. 

The dinner hour has arrived, but not the dinner. The tables are laid | 
for a large number, and as there are signs of all the places being hkely to_ 
be very shortly occupied, we take ours at once. The waiters now say that 
not half-past two, but three o'clock is the dinner hour, and swear they said so 
at first. ’ | 

One thing only at present occupies our thoughts—wwhere is our dinner? It) 
is now half-past three, and there are absolutely no signs! The room is full of 
guests, and every place, chair, and plate, seems engaged ; but there is nothing | 
upon the table but bread and a bottie of Rhenish to each knife and fork. There | 
are probably three hundred in the room, all seated, and no manifestations of 
impatience are displayed. “If there be but three Englishmen present, let) 
them stand up, and protest against this treatment !” e muttered this to, 
ourselves. 

It is now four o'clock. Nobody utters a compiaint. Much bread is con- 
sumed. It is ten minutes past four. All the bread, and nearly all the bottles 
of wine are consumed, but nobody makes a row. Then we will commence it 
alone. Our heel upon the floor is answered by a few, and then all effort dies 
away. We try again, with no better effect, and yet again. We are not “sup-| 
ported.” Rather we become an object of curiosity, and perhaps of amuse- 
ment to the German gentlemen around—the * spectacle’’ of an impatient Eng- 

lishman ! Several of them have a provoking smile upon their countenances.| 
Why were we told half past two o'clock? Ovr arrangements are thwart- 


ders, and down their backs in all directions. Then we had an imitation of the 
braced drum every body drumming upon the table with the handles of his knife 
and fork ; a harsh noise in which the band could scarcely be heard. A laugh- 
ing accompaniment followed, and was well executed by us all. The leader 
now took a cork, cut one end of it, dipped it in wine,and rubbed it up and down 
the ouiside of a wine-bottle, producing a squeaking sound as if a mouse should 


||sing, only sharper ; the band thus had an accompaniment of three hundred 


squeaking instruments, the effect of which was iudescribably ridiculous. ‘Ihe 
last variation was to sing with the band,and drum upon the table with both fists ; 
which was accordingly performed to admiration, every glass, plate, knife and 
fork, tumbler, and even decanter and bottle, leaping up in the air, or contribut- 
ing its share of sound and merriment to the accompaniment, and thus concluded 
the amusement. 

The dessert was now resumed ; but we rose and retired to our apartment to 


jtake a quiet cup of coffee, and reflect upon “the day.” The coffee being fin- 


ished—our note-book closed—our thoughts collec ed—and dismissed—it was 
too late for any thing but the Girzenich masked ball. 

To describe this masked ball is scarcely possible. An accumulation of de- 
tails would give no notion of it. The particulars are all confusion., We can 
only attempt to convey a generalised idea. Imagine a dancing saloon so long 
that it requires two bands of music, one at each end ; and when you are at one 
end (the saloon being full of talking and laughing masqueraders), you cannot 
hear the band at the other Imagine three or four thousand people there. You 
are in the midst of a crowd of ugly-painted monsters Cheeks of chalk and 


ed ; we must give up the hope at least of the Kunstreiterei, and the Puppen’ 
theater. 


It is twenty minutes after four, and at last a train of waiters enter, each) 
bearing a pile of plates. The plates contain something, are are placed at in- 
tervals all down each Jong table. We are informed that they are oysters, and 
intended to “ give an appetite!” ‘Very hard we found it to suppress a tart 


scarlet, goggle eyes, carbuncle nose, long ears and horns ; dogs’ faces, ghosts’ 
faces, fools’ faces, devils’ faces, jolly faces, and women half-face and half-mask ; 
bulls’ heads, leopards’ heads, asses’ heads, Turks’ heads, aud girls with giddy 
heads and gold ornaments ; princes, princesses, merryandrews, Swiss 

Tyrolese peasantry, and brigands ; white-robed figures and dominos ; all such 
as these are there, and many gentlemen in plain all of whom, by the 


the emblematic representative of some large company of manufacturers of iron,| remark on this intelligence ; however, where are these oysters! Are they 
brass, copper, and other metals. We suspect that underneath a canopy, in the indeed oysters! The littie wretches were about the size of a shilling, beard 
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yolent contrast, look like undertakers. We are assured that sometimes there to the simple rules which are to guide his physical discipline. The man of 
have been five thousand and upwards crammed in, To dance is impossible ; whoin we have speken had not a good chest, for which reason he could not, 
nobody thinks of it; but to walk is also impossible ; you cannot stand or move, onder any circumstances, have run a Jong race ; and his configuration of thorax 
except as the grotesque mass around you stand or move. If an apple were to was even opposed to an effort of speed fora short distance ; but the natural 
fall from the rovf into the saloon it would not reech the ground, one would, obstacle was overcome for the time being by temporary treining ! We are, 
think, for hours, but bob about from shoulder to shoulder. A waiking-stick perhaps, not justified in saying ez wno disce omnes ; but at least we can say, 
would find itself unable to stand without great pain from the pressure on all \that if two short months of rigid living, and exercise im pure air, can do so 
sides. At about four o'clock in the morning the density of the crowd has di-|jsmoch for a man’s constitution and strength, how wuch more permanent ser- 
miaished, space is obtaiued, and dancing commences. From this period some! vice may be done by a continued observance. though in a milder degree, of 
description of a more particular kind might be given, but the editor would run) the priveiples listless enfe 
js pen through: it. would be roused, refreshed, and made fit for the wear and tear of protracte 
The beiag concluded, many heroes, heroines, and all devout life ! 
persons betake themselves to church on Aschenmittwoch (Ash Wednesday,) and | [low many minds, sinking into imbecility from actual Jassivude, or oppres- 
make the sign of the cross upon their foreheads with water in which »shes bave| sed by the melancholy of fancied cgres, would be stirred by the busy and 
been cast, by way of expressing penitence for having been more merry than) \cheerful objects of worldly enterprise! We would fain teach the man too 
wise during the Carnival. ardently devoted to learning, to science, or to worldly business, that with all 
———— his toil, and care, and penury of time, he is wet ors he may eo 
ae itu his idol object an hour that should be sacied to his own service, and in so 
Varieties. | doing he is a faoet of twain ; let him husband his moments as niggardly as he 
acing , | will, there is a certain reckoning which he mast daily have with himself, a cer- 
The love of speculation, in France,—which has already converted the pub- |tain tine for his own rest and refreshment ; and if that time be not granted, 
lisher into a share-broker, and sent literature inio the stock-market,—has |: becomes no matier of idie debtorship—day after day registers a {rsh accourt 
found a new and curious field for its operations in the departicent of journalism | against him, a: d, at the end of a few years, the unsuspected fact of premature 
AM. Daveyrier has concluded, an agreement with the proprietors of the oj age is announced by decrepitude, decay, and deaia.—Medtcul Times 
Journal des Debats, Constitutionnel, aud the Presse, by which he farms the, The Marquis of Westminster has authorised the issuing of orders, 9i 
advertisements of those papers, with the right to increase them indehnitely.|j,, his lordship, for viewing the splendid gallery of pictures at See 
for 15 years, fromthe Ist of July next, at the rate of 300,000 francs per annum) a: 
for each paper—in all 36,000/. sterling. The property so created M. Dovey- | 
ner has converted into @ joint stock company, with a capital of 80,000/ divi-| _ It is said, that the Prince de Joinville proposes to develope his opinions on 
ded into 8,000 shares of 10<. each ; and of these, a portion have already found) i steam navy of France in a second note ; and that this intention has brought 
their way into the money market, and reached a premium of 4l—notwithstan-| him into collision with the minister of marine. 
ding a supplementary article of the treaty which stipulates that the proprie--) (yN SEEING THE ADVERTISEMENT OF “INTELLECTUAL 
tors of the respective papers are to receive, over and above the annual rent of | PAPER-HANGINGS.” 
300,000 francs, a clear half of the profits—By the way, speaking of share-hold I've frequently heard of a book, when defunct, 
luerary property, perhaps our readers may like to hear M. Guizot's opinion, | Becoming of service for lining a trank ; 
in the form of an epigram, on an eminent subject of this species of speculation. | But it seems now an author may find it his doom 
Daring that minister's convalescence, he was visited by a friend, who ‘ound To make himself useful in papering a room ; 
him walking in bis garden, aud occupied in reading M. Thiers’ * History of | And perhsps the most singular feature of all 


the Consulate and the Empire.” To the usual inquiry after his health, we Is, that here ‘tis the strongest that goes to the wall. 


minister replied :—** Quite well ; you see I read romances.” 


The Last India Company has liberally—and judiciously, with reference to | 


the effect of such an example—conferred a pension of },000/. a year on Mohan 
Lal,—whbo rendered such services to our countrymen in the disesters of Aff-' 


ghanistan, and was a chief instrument in rescuing the British prisoners from) 
tne hands of Akhbar Khan. eo 


Netson's Kinpness or Heart.—Nelson’s kindness of heart exhibits itself! | 


everywhere. Scarcely can a page of his correspondence be opened without! 


some evidence of his affectionate disposition. Habitually, he treated all un.-'! 


der his command, down to the very powder-monkey, as his children ; and they! 
had for him a love as fora father. Ina private letter to his brother, speaking | 
of his midshipmen, he calls them by the very name—‘ all my chrldren are well i} 
he says. A letter from Lady Hughes, describing a scene on board the Boreas, | 
in which she was a passenger, is beautiful :—* | was too much affected when | 


we met at Bath to say every particular in which was always displayed the in-|| 
finite cleverness and goodness of heart of our beloved here As a woman, 1) 
can only be a judge of those things which I could comprehend—such as his!) 


attention to the young gentlemen who had the happit.ess of being on his quar-|| 
ter-deck. Jt may reasonably be supposed that, among the number of thirty, 

there must be timid as well as bold ; the timid he never rebulled, but always, 
wished to show them he desired nothing of them that he would not instantly! 
do himself and | have known him say, ‘* Well, sir, I am going a race to thel| 
mast-head, and beg I may meet you there.” Nodenial could be given to such), 
a wish, and the poer fellow instantly began lis march His lordship never 
took the least notice with what alacrity it was done ; but, when he met in 
top, instantly began speaking in the most cheerful manner, and saying how) 
much a person was to be pitied that could fancy there was any danger, or eveu | 
anything disagreeable, in the attempt. After this excellent example, I have 
seen the timid youth lead anotuer, and rehearse his captain's words. How 
wise and kind was such a proceeding! In like manner he every day went 
into the school-room, and saw them at the:r nautical business ; and at twelve 
o'clock he was first upon deck with his quadrant. No one there could be be- 
hind-hand in their business when their captain set them so good an example 

One other circumstance I inust mention, which willclose the subject. which 
was the day we landed at “arbadoes. We were to dine at the governor's. 
Our dear captain said, ‘* You must permit me, Lady Hughes, to carry one of 
my aides-de-camp with me ;’’ and, wheo he presented hin to the governor, he 
said, ** Your excellency must excuse me for bringing one of my midshipmen, as 
I make ita rale to introduce them to all the good company | can, as they have 
few too look up to besides myself during the time they are at sea.’’ This 
kindness and attention made the young people adore him ; and even his wishes, 
could they have been known, would have been instantly complied with.’—De- 
spatches and letters of Admiral Lord Nelson. 


Inrivence or Aik anp Exercise on Heattu.--In proof of the influence 
which even temporary physical education exerts upon the human frame and its 
stamina, may be mentioned the following exampie :—In the summer of 1839, 
we had an opportunity of witnessing one of the trial races of Oscroft, at that 
time one of the swiftest runners in England. On the occasion we speak of, he 
ran 120 yards in eleven seconds ; his pulse, just before starting,beat 61 strokes 

t minute, and at the termination of his extraordinary feat it beat only 94! 

hen it is further taken into account, that, whilst in the act of running, be 
never made a complete inspiration or expiration, the performace can be con- 
sidered little short of wonderful. We were informed by the man himself, that 
though he was naturally remarkable for nimble-footedness, he was anything 
but ‘good-winded.’ Two months previously, he had been taken from 4 stocking- 
frame, and, by @ process of merely careful training, was brought into the state 
of bodily condition alluded to Had it been possible fur him, before commenc- 
ing to train, to have ron the distance in the time stated, the effort, if it had 
not killed, would have nearly asphyxiated him He would have been breathing 
for his life, and his pulse could not have been counted. As it was, at the com- 
pletion of his task he breathed without difficulty, and his pulse increased only 


Suppose now you're going to furnish a dwelling, 
What field there is left for your taste to excel in! 
And first —if we take the domain of the cook, 

You might paper her walls with the cookery-book ; 
In the nursery next, some three feet from the ground, 
Might the primitive stratum of * letters’ be tuand ; 
While, the scale still ascending with eech elevation, 
Every step would display a superior formation. 

‘thus truly, with scarce any figure at all, 

Would the young olive-branches be trained to the wail. 
Toe drawing-room next should its beauties unfold, 

In the style of the fashion—all nonsense and gold ; 
But as that 1* a good deal too flimsy to Jast, 

With the annuals each season its coat it must cast ; 
And lastly, the bedrooms—that's easy enough— 
There’s no lack, as you know, sir, of somnolent stuff. 
And now, Mr. Editor, you may, nv doubt, 

For an increase of critical |.bours look out, 

For each lady-acquaintance—nor can you escape her— 
Will claim your assistance in choosing her paper. 

One of the sons of Schiller, the German poet, filling the office of Keeper- 
General of Woods and Forests in Wurtemberg, has just been created a baron, 
vy the title of Baron Schiller de Loren. 

Lord Meadowbank was remarking to Principal Robertson, that the Anglo- 


|Saxon period of Hume's history was much more superficial than the other parts 


ff the work. “ Yes,” replied the historian, ** poor David met with the worst 
of all calamities that can befal an author ; he was paid for that part of his his- 
tory before he wrote it !” 

Tee Turke Aces or a Statesman.—lI would divide the life of a states- 
man into three ages. In the first, he should learn the principles of government ; 
im the second, reduce them into practice ; in the third, instruct others.—Plu- 
tarch. 

Expowment or tut Roman Catnoric Cuvrcn —The Hon. Frederick 
Ponsonby, brother of the Lord Bishop of Derry, has graated ten acres of 
rround, and a site for a chapel. free of all rent, mn perpetuity, for the use of 
‘he parish priest of Dungenne!, in Queen's County, according to the provisions 
nt the Catholic Bequests Act, being the only endowment that has yet been 
made since that measure became law. The report of Mr. Sydney Herbert 
aaving settled £10 a year each on the parish priests of Ushtown and Booters- 
own, in the diocese of Dublin, is premature, but there is reason to believe 
that the right-hon. gentleman has given some instractions upon the subject, 
the precise nature of which bas not transpired — Times 

Ir1s Measures or Improvement.—!n reply to Earl Fortescue and the Mar- 
quis of Clanricarce, on ‘Tuesday, Lord Stanley said, that a measure to secure 
.o tenants compensation for improvements was in a state of forwardness ; and 
chat several other measures founded on the Tenure of Land Commissioners’ 
Report wonld also be introduced, though he could not say when 

Poor Creature '—We have often heard the Sister Isle called “ Poor Old 
ireland.’? Poor freland, it seems, is so very old, that she has now lost the 
ise of her members. — Punch. 

Ot the population of Ireland, eighty-one per cent are Roman catholics, eleve 
ver cent episcopalians, and the remaining eight per cent dissenters. , 

According to Dr. Chalmers, the Highlanders of Islay «lore spend £6,000 a 
vearin snuff. 

Letters from Berlin state that the Queen of England is fully expected 
to visit that capital, and also Dresden and Coburg, in the course of the 
summer. 

Steam Vacht for the King of the Frenchg—Messrs, Penn and son engi- 
neers, of Greenwich, have received orders from the King of the French, to 
construct a pair of engines for a new iron yacht, building in France, for 
the private use of his Majesty. This new yacht is to be propelled by the 
screw, and her engines and screw are to be exactly similar to those of the 


titude of examples with which the world is familiar, no man, not actually 


33 beats per minute ! After such evidence as this, and it is only one of a mul- 
diseased, need despair of becoming active and vigorous, if ne | 


Fairy, the yacht tender of our own gracious Sovereign. 
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The meeting of the British Association, at Cambridge, is likely to prove of 
considerable interest, from the number of distinguished scientific foreigners 
expected. Prof. Struve, of Dorpat, Profs. Dove, Kreil, Kupier and others 
will be present, for the purpose of taking part in the Magnetic congress. Prof. 
Foggi, of Pisa, Prof. Schonbem, of Basle, and Sir Robert Schombargk, have 
also expressed their intention of attending the meeting ; and it is hoped thar 
M. Quetelet, Prof. Agassiz, and others, will be able to appear. ‘The arrange. 
ments at Cainbridge will admit of a model-room, for the reception of works of 
art of all kinds, —forming an extremely interesting feature of the meeting. 
is greatly to be desired that all who would assist in rendering this as complete 
as possible, by sending objec s of interest for exlib:tion, would comimunicate 
their intentions to the local secretaries as soon as possible. 


The Leeds Mercury states a fact very bouourable to the Duke of Devonshire. 
He has lately sold iis estates at Baldershy, Marton-le Moor, and Rainton, to 
Mr. George Hudson, of York, and Earl De Grey. Before the sale, he was in 
formed by his agents that the tenantry had so much improved the land by their 
spirited cultivation of it as greatly to enhance its value, and he resolved that 
tae capital they bad expended should be returned tothem ‘This has been done ; 
no less than a whole year's rent having been distributed to the tenants. 


Two curious facts have been stated to the Parliamentary Committee on Group 
F of Railways. Captain Laws, the manager of the Leeds and Manchester 
Railway, said that no less than thirteen tous of cuc 1mbers were sent from Nor- 
thampton to Mauchester in one day. And Mr. Hudson, the Railway Napoleon, 
informed the Committee, that a single engine ou ove of his narrow gange-lines 
had taken a train of ninety-five loaded waggous, eech of which, with its load, 
averaged seven tons in weight, | 


A new @ra in journalism appears to have arrived in France. The Journal 


\strains, some sat as if bound down by a powerful spell, crowds stood mute and 
motionless around, whilst others wandered about in pleasing abstraction. 

| We retired to prepare for dinner about four. Everything continued to wear 
the garb of festivity. The streets in almost every direction, as well as the 
Boulevards, were thronged with holyday folks, and every place of festive resort 
along the line of our ramble was becoming crowded with happy visiters. Still, 
their pleasure was sober and subdued ; wine was drunk in some cases—the 
light, agreeable wines of France or the Rhine ; but, towards evening especially, 
cotlee was the ail-prevailing beverage, under the influence of which, cheering 
‘without inebriating, all was peaceful and pleasant. 

In the oui the thea res were open, as on any other cay of the week ; 
and being a féle day they were more than ordinarily crowded. No difference 
‘appeared to be made in the character of the performances; at any rate there 
was no attempt to accommedate them to the sanctity of the occasion. The 
‘people have no idea of any such necessity ; all they want is pleasure, and the 
‘richer and racier it is so much the better. Rossini’s opera of La Gazza Ladra 
'was given at the Royal Theatre ; but the two minor theatres, which had an un- 
‘usually large amount of fun in their amusements, far exceeded the more courtly 
lestablishment in the throng of attendance. It is impossible to justify this 


‘imethod of spending the Lord's Day. There is a time for everything ; and the 


|Sabbath, instituted as it was for the spiritual improvement no less than for the 
ibodily rest of man, is certainly not the time for such employments as these. 
(This is one of the gross iniquities of the Roman Catholic system: for although 
‘the priesthood may not directly sanction it, yet they decidedly permit it ; and, 
jhaving the power to prevent it—as no doubt they have—ani refusing to exert 
‘their influence for the seppression of such breaches of a positive command cf 
‘the Mest High, they are to all intents and purposes participators in the guilt 
\that is thereby incurred. 


des Debats has assumed, {some time since,] and on the Ist July La Presse— | [ was anxious to see the effect of all this gayety asthe evening wore on. 
already nearly as Jarge—will assume, the form of the single Times ; being There was an illumination at the Hotel de Ville and some other places, as well 
about eight times the size of the Paris journals of 1820. This increase of di- a8 a display of fire works in the Park. These drew together large assemblazes 
mensions has been necessitated partly by the appetite of the public for feuil/e- of people, of both sexes ; but, though after nightfall too, all remained peaceful 
ions, in which are given series of tales by the first writers of the day. A.M. and orderly. So late as eleven o'clock, I waddereh alone through the lower 
Duveyrier paposed some time since to the proprietors of the Journal des Debats parts of the town, where, if at all, one might expect to find a fele-day ending m 
La Presse, ani Le Constitutionnel, to farm the advertisements of those journals, 8°'5Y if not tumultuous revelry. But all was quiet, and well.conducied. The 
and the right to increase them indefinively, for fifteen years. at the rate of yrand } ‘ace 1s full of secoud-rate cufes and hotels, and they were all lighted up, 
300,000 frances (£12 000 British) per annum each—in all 990,000 francs (£36 - and full of company Music and dancing prevailed all around. I had the cu- 
(99) This proposition, the articles in the papers above alluded to announce, TOsity to enter several of the public rooms of these places One of them was 
i..0 veen carried into effect. ‘The lease is to run from the Ist of July next the Hotel de Carousel ; which by its very name would seem to invite a holyday 
Times. people to carouse; but there was nothing whatever to complain of beyond the 

It is a positive fact that the natives of the North-west of India carrying the unsuitableness of the occasion {day ] All was harmony—all was order. Not 
spirit of economy tu such a degree of intensity, that ‘en letters are often sent 4 single Instance of inebriety met my observation ; not the slightest disposition 
under one cover, which does not weigh more than the tenth of an ounce. This to be rude was even shown towards me. On the contrery, | was received on 
cover, which often contains all the letters despatched from a town during the (all hands with the greatest civiitty and respect ; and, so far from being regarded 
day, is, according to the last privilege, couveyed a liundred miles for half an (28 ap intruder into the circies of a people with whom I could not pretend to 
anna, or less than the fenthof a penny each. What is the penny postage to ‘hold converse, | was almost welcomed to their happy and humble coteries, and 
this? jactually embarrassed by their hospitality and kindness.—Ramsay's Glance at 


The Paris Constitutionnel relates a horrible case of premature interment A. 


noise was heard in the cemetery of Augoisse, proceeding from a grave in which 


a youth had been buried on the preceding evening ; the coffin was exhumed, 


and its tenant was found alive, bis hands and fect bleeding from the efforts he | 


made to attract attention, He died in a quarter of an huur. 


From St. Petersburgh, we hear of a magnificent Vase of Sea- green Jasper, 
which the Emperor has ha! cut in the mines of Colywan, and placed in the 
palace of the Hermitage with some difficulty. The dimensions are colossal, its 
diameter being 15 feet, and its weight, inclading the Jasper pedestal, 418,898 


Ib. The upper edges are sculptured in relief and adorned with chasings of | 


the most exquisite finish. In 1829 commenced the work of extracting the| 
block from the quarries of the Mountain Rewnewaya, near Colywan ;—in 1831. 
it was hoisted and dragged to the work-yard. For its transport to St. Peters. 
burgh, 550 peasants and 120—increased in places to 160—horses were re. 
quired. As it could not pass over the bridges, it had to be drawn across the 
rivers, in winter, on ice foar feet in thickness. Several times, it broke through ; 
but preparations had been wade for such an event, and it was recovered from 
the water, unmutilated. All the workmen employed, either in the work of art 
or its conveyance, have received rewards from the emperor. 
THE SABBATH AFTERNOON AT BRUSSELS. | 
The interior of the Cathedral now bore a very singular and imposing appear-| 
ance; its aisles being lined with soldiers under arms, with their officers in full- 
dress uniform, many of them wearing decorations of honour. As every officer 
of state, ambassador, or other distinguished personage, arrived and was an- 
nounced. he was received with military honours—the soldiers presenting arms, 
and the drums beating a long rolling tattoo. ‘The effect was strange, not to say 
astounding. The sharp clash of the muskets. followed by the deafening sounds 
of the hollow dram, echoed as it all was through the vaulted aisies of the sa. 
cred edifice. made an impression which it will be impossible ever to forget | 
The spacious floor of the venerable p ace was crowded with people, wherever, 
the troops left room for them to stand; but all around the principal entrance, 
and a broad passage-way extending to the choir, was of course reserved for: 
those who had the entrée on tre occasion. We were allowed to stand up upon. 
chairs arranged immediately behind the soldiers, and had thus a good view of, 
what was going on. When all had arrived, the organ pealed forth— | 
* Far adown the long aisle sacred music was streaming ”"— 


streaming amidst a scene of courtly pomp and military parade, such as none of 
us had any idea of before. The grand *'Te Deum” was then sung with most 
enchanting effect, accompanied not only by the organ, but a fine instramenta!) 
band alsv. At its close there were a few responses between the priests aud the 
choristers; and all was over. The officers of state and other persons of dis- 
tinction then retired with similar pomp to that which accompanied their arrival :| 
among them was the Pope's Nuncio, in a magnificent official dress. The crowd. 
retired very orderly, aud the Cathedral svou resumed its usually serene and so- 
lemn aspect. 

We followed the stream tothe Park ; which we found at the very height of 
gayety and splendour. Neither Paris nor London could have presented a more 
dazzling assemblage of beauty andWashion. There were chairs for those who! 
were in time to obtain them ; but gallantry and politesse abounded sufficiently: 
to lasure their appropriation to those to whom they of right belonged, the feeble. 


| Belgium. 


Imperial Parliament. 


LAW REFORM. 

| House of Lords, May 19. 

| Lord BROUGHAM introduced a set of bills for the amendment of English 
jurisprudence ; first explaining the necessity of such measures— 

| He referred to improvements effected in past years ; averring that there never 
|was a greater error than to suppose, that although there had been a great deal 
of talk about it, no real prozress had been made in the amendment of the law 
forthe last twenty years So far was that from being the opinion of the late 
Lord Eldon, that he said that Sergeant Maynard, in having outlived all the 
lawyers, had well nigh outlived alithe lawin the country. It was no exag- 
geration to say that so great had been the change made by gradual and mature 
amendments, that if many of the old lawyers—not merely Lord Hale and Lord 
Holt, but Lord Kenyon, Lord Ellenborough, Mr. Fearne. and Mr. Shadwell, 
once the ornaments of the Bench and of the profession—were to rise from the 
repose which they were now enjoying undis'urbed, they would not recognise 


\the law which they had been accustomed to expound. The Court of Chan- 


cery itself has not escaped the amending band of the lawgiver. Jnf1828, he 
made a statement in the House of Commons ; and of sixty-two amendments 
which he then proposed, fifty eight have since been carried, besides a number 
of others, by which the law has been greatly improved. Nevertheless, some 
things remain to be done : and he intends stortly to point out a few existing 
evils, and propose remedies. 

Great improvements have been made in the law of real property ; but there 
remains one great defect in the transfer of property. Deeds of sale are so need- 
lessly prolix that they occasion enormous expense and multiply chances of flaws ; 
which are the more likely to occur since the conveyancer knows that they will 
not probably be discovered till afierh s death. A conveyancer who died about 
fifty years ago was found to have made mistakes by the score in his opinions ; 
but none of them were discovered till after his death Yet the smaliest error 
may be of the greatest importance. In Langton versus Langton, the whole 
case arose from a siagle line being left out in copying a will relating to very 
large property in Oxfordshire. The devise to the first son was left out ; and 
the estate was given to the-second, third, fourth, and other sons Successively 


‘lin tail male. ‘The question was, what estate the eldest son took 1 The Court 
_jof Queen’s Bench were of opinion that he took no estate atall The Court of 


Common Pleas, in a Court of Error, were of a different opinion ; and Lord 
Brougham was glad to agree with the Court of Common Pleas, that he did take. 
But it was a very narrow thing, and might have been decided the other way. 
Why not apply the principle which h+s recently been applied to railway bills, 
and pass a bill setting forth a form of deed guaranteed as sufficient hy the Legis- 
lature ; leaving it optiona! with parties to use that form for the present ? 
The real Property Corminissioners recommended the introduction of a bill for 
the registration of deeds. Tue want of it occasions insecurity and expense. 


'|Mr. Bellenden Kerr, one of the Commissioners, mentioned the case of a client 


who, in order to ascertain whether a partyfhad ah interest wor.h £5,was obliged 
to make searches in four diocesan districts ; and in consequence of the compli- 
cation of diocesan courts, the expense was £400. It is well known that one 
of the greatest properties in the North of England was near going to a noble 
friend of his, a Member of that House, in consequence of the want of a registry. 


and the fair: they were placed at a convenient distance from the orchestra—a 
tastefal circular erection, which was filled by a party of musiciaus, who have! 
the reputation of forming one of the finest bands in Europe. Certainly they, 

such music as one does not hear every day ; and, enchanted by its, 


The will was supposed to be lost ; but when they were about to break up au 
old pust chaise not worth £5, for fire-wood, they found a writing-desk inside, 


he in it was a will, under which a property of £30,000 a year went from the 


heir-at-law to a devisee, What objection is there to a registry | The answet 


it 
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‘ng and ends in one word—Yorkshire : in Yorkshire there isa Registration-| Courts of Chancery is a tribunal that could not be excelled ; but its very nature 
Clerk with a sinecure worth £3,000 or £4,000 a year ; and there are attornies| makes it inapplicable to the smaller trusts, for the fees to counsel and other ex- 
in Yorkshire who set themselves against the propositio#for the lucre of gain. penses would rather absorb the funds. For instance, a house at Battle in Sussex, 
When he went once for a short recess of eleven days to enjoy the difference) producing 4S/. a year,was left to trustees for charitable purposes : it was advisa- 
petween the Court of Chancery and the country, if he saw one placard in favor’ ble to sell the house,and they obtained power to do so from the Court of Chance- 
of Reform —which was then a subject of mtense interest, particularly in York-| ry ; which cost 300/ , to be paid out of the charity-fund. The consequence of this 
shire—he saw a dozen calling upon the landlords to arouse themselves from, state of things is, that in many instances the charity is lost. In one case there 
their slumbers and resist the attack upon their sacred rights, by which all the was no trustee, and a person bound to pay a rent of 30/. a year did not continue 
faws of title would be made patent to all the world, and any man might see the payment ; subsequently, he was compelled to pay the arrears, amounting to 
them for a shilling : although there was a provision in order to meet this ob. | 370/.: the costs exceeded 400/. Now the number of these small charities is 
jection, long before it was urged, that no man should see the registry relating) very great ; there are 13,000 under 5/. a year, 18,000 under 10/, 21,000 under 
to any property unless he had the authority of a party who was interested in 20/., and 25 under 50/. With respect to the charities, there is practically no 
it because he was about to become a purchaser or a seller. He might be judicial control ; a monstrous fact if it related only to private affairs, but much 
asked, whether, as he felt so warmly in favour of a registry, he did uot mean) more so where the property is left for benevolent objects. ag 
to bring in a bill for that purpose. His answer was, that he did not ; for just) He proposed to establish a tribunal, to consist of three Commissioners perma- 
now it would be hopeless, and would endanger other measures of which he had! nently appointed. The limits of their jurisdiction he would recommend +o be 
hopes. all charities under 50/. ; but that point of detail might be decided at a subse- 
Much remains to be done to amend the law of evidence ; but a prominent quent stage. It was necessary that their jurisdiction should be of a summary 
evil is the exclusion of the party interested from giving evidence touching pro- kind. The power which he gave to the Commissioners was,in the first place, to 
rty ; aw exclusion not enforced in the Court of Chancery. ‘call for an account from trusteee, to reform abuses in the trust, and to prevent 
In the civil law, a great want is felt of some power to declare the status of al ‘misapplication of the funds. Another power which he gave them of an ad- 
man. In Scotland, when any question of that kind arises, it cau be settled by) ministrative ; it was the power of appointing new trustees, and the power of 
a‘ declaratory action” : but there is no sucha law in this country. | directing a sale of charity property, of exchanging it, of granting leases, and 
By the act creating the Central Criminal Court, no man can be imprisoned all the administrative powers which were exercised under the Court of Chancery. 
before trial for more than an average of six or seven weeks ; but in Lancashire He proposed also to give the Commissioners a limited power in respect of all the 
or Yorkshire he may be imprisoned for six or seven mouths. Why is that ’—)| larger charities in the kingdom—that of calling for au account of their revenue 
Because there are no Judges on the spot, and the rule of law is that every of |'and expenditure. The Commissioners would merely call for information ; on 
fence should be tried in the county in which it was committed. The bill which) detection of abuse, they would put in motion the machinery of the Court of 
he should propose would enable the Crown, by an order of Council, to appomt, ‘Chancery, as at present. Another provision related to Municipal charities. 
certain central counties to which offenders might be brought ; and to regulate When the Municipal Corporations B1!I was under consideration. it was provided 
the different scale of expense fur persons in the county and those brought from that charities should remain to a certain day under the administration of the 
the district. ‘That would enable the Crown tu send Commissions of Oyer and' Corporations; and that if Parliament did not again interfere before that day, 
Terminer four times instead of twice. |;the charities should be administered under direction of the Court of Chancery. 
The next point would affect not only property but the feelings of individuals | Parliament did not interfere, and it became the part of the Lord Chancellor to 
If any person returning fron a foreign country were to represent the state of appoint new trustees. But by the present practice that is avery expensive 
society there to be such that no one could tell whether parties were married | process ; and Lord Lyndburst instanced several in which the cost ranged from 
or single—concubines, or keepers of concubines—whether their children were! 500/. to 750/. Now two or three respectable men, who would have an oppor- 
bastards or legitimate, or would or would not succeed to their parents’ prop-| tunity of knowing the parties on the spot, would be able in two or three hours, 
erty—their Lordships would merely say that that was nota correct state of orat the utmost a day, to appoint or renew the trustees of a charity, and to do 
the law Butthat is the state of the law in this country. With respect to|so with more benefit to the interests of the charity, and more satisfaction to all 
some person of the highest rank, none can tell whether they are married or the parties concerned, than all this machinery which is now in operation and is 
not, their children legitimate or illegitimate. Is not that abominable! Lord, 50 expensive. in order to remedy this,he would propose that the Commissioners 
Hardwicke’s Act—a statue most inconsistent with itself—meant to provide that should be invested with the power to fill up the vacant places of trustees. He 
uo person should marry under twenty-one years of age without the consent) knew it would be said that these offices would confer influence as regarded 
of his parents : it in fact only provided that he should not do so by licence, borough elections and the elections of Members of Parliament; therefore he 
but by bans he might and welcome. Parties evade that law with the greatest) would make the trustees independent of Government ; they would hold their 
ease by going to Birmingham or Manchester and getting married, or paying 5/.| offices during good behaviour, under oath binding them to the proper perform- 
and going to Scotland by railway and getting married, setting Lord Hard. ance of their duties. At present,trustees sre appomted by Masters in Chancery, 


wicke’s act at defiance. That law was ineant to prevent a needy adventurer, who are themselves appointed by the Ministers of the Crown ; and the decision 


from trepanning a rich heiress or heir into a marriage ; but im that very re- 
spect the law is wholly inoperative. A bill introduced in 1823, to settle 
doubts about marriages solemnized abroad, itself raised doubts ; consisting, 
on'y of three lines, it raised three important doubts ; there is aconflict be-| 
tween the English and Scotch Judges as to the effects of marriage and di- 
vorce in Scotland ; and the recent decision on I[rish marriages raised doubts) 
as to the marriages of Jews or persons residing in the Colonies. One of his 
bills would be directed to that subject ; and in respect to Scotlacd he should, 
propose, that a residence ofat least three weeks should be required before a 
* Gretna Green” marriage—of twelve months before a divorce. 

Very great improvement has been effected by the abolition uf arrest for debt, 
except in cases of fraud or contumacy : but it is a necessary consequence of 
that improvement, that the privilege of a member of Parliament which protects 
him from arrest—in fact, from paying his debts—should also be abolished. 
It might be a useful privilege when arrest for debt might have been employed 
with political or factious obyects ; but that is no longer the case ; and how is 
aman who cannot obey the law and pay 20/. to his creditor fit to sit in either 
House of Parliament asa legislator or a judge? There is a law to prevent 
a bankrupt from sitting in the House of Commons, but none to prevent an in- 
solvent; though bankruptcy merits some indulgent consideration, inasmuch as 
it may arise from no fault of the bankrupt. That privilege must eventually 
be given up; and his billon the subject would be called one to secure the in- 
dependence of Parliament 

Lord Campbell remarked, that he would not occupy their Lordships’ atten- 
tion at that [the dinner] hour, when so thin a House was left ; he himself being, 
except Lord Brougham, the only representative of the Opposition, and Lord 
Wharnclitle the only representatime of the Ministerial side of the House. He 
bantered Lord Brougham on his nine bills—his nipe lives ; particularly ap- 
proved of the bill for shortening and facilitating the conveyance of real prop- 
= A and regretted that one for the registration of deeds had not been intro- 

ue 


Lord Brougham said, he had a bill on that subject quite prepared ; but, he 
was afraid of raising a prejudice against the other measures. He then laid his 
nine bills on the table ; namely— 

“ An act for securing the real independence of Parliament.” 

“ Anact for facilitating the conveyance of real property.” 

“An act for amending and declaring the law of marriage. 

“An act for giving a remedy in eertain cases by way = Oe suits.” 

“An act to facilitate the granting of leases.’’ 

“An act to render the assignment of satisfied terms unnecessary.” 

“An act fér the admission as evidence of certain official and other docu- 
ments.” 
Piss. act for enabling certain parties to be examined in the trial of civil ac- 

‘An act for furthering the administration of criminal justice.” 
All the bills were read a first time, and ordered to be printed. 


ADMINISTRATION OF CHARITABLE TRUTHS. 
House of Commons, May 22. 
The Lord CHANCELLOR moved the second reading of a bill to provide 
for the better administration of charitable trusts. 
_{n 1818, a Parliamentary Commission was appointed to inquire into the cha- 
ntable trusts of England and Wales, and it was continued by successive acts 
until 1837: its re fill thirty-seven folio volumes ; but attempts to legislate 
upon the subject hitherto failed. With respect to the larger trusts, the 


of a Master may be set aside by the Lord Chancellor,who is one of the Ministry. 
| Che first Commissioners would be appointed by the bill ; subsequent vacancies 
would be filled op by the Ministry for the time being. ‘The Commissioners 
therefore would hold their office by the same tenure as Judges. [Lord Lynd- 
hurst afterwards said,that these Commissioners would be appointed by the Lord 
‘Chancellor, and that two of them must be barristers of high standing.| He 
would recommend, as a means of providing funds to carry out the bill, a per- 
‘centage of one per cent from the charities ; any deficiency to be made up out 
of the Consolidated Fund : but that would be a matter for the House of Commons 
to settle. 

Several Law Lords, without opposing the motion for the second reading, 
took exception to details. Lord BROUGHAM objected to dispossessing the 
Masters in Chancery of their present functions. Lord COTTENHAM objected 
to the omission of any power in the bill to provide trustees where none now 
jexist. Lord CAMPBELL foresaw political difficulties in the appointment of 
Itrustees in boroughs. All these Peers urged that the bill should be referred to 


Select Committee. 


| The Lord Chancellor assented to that suggestion ; and the bill was read a 
second time ; the Committee to be appointed next day. 
GREECE. 

Lord BEAUMONT drew attention to the state of Greece ; which has veri- 
fied the worst predictions of those who said that the people were not sufficiently 
jadvanced for self-government. Not only has Athens become the scene of the 
istrangest intrigues, but on the frontier of Turkey an absolute system of bri- 

andage has been established. and Greece has assumed an attitude well calcu- 
Tated to excite alarm in Turkey. He quoted passages in Lord Aberdeen's 
despatches, which bound him, in his own words, to take “ strong and perempto- 
ity measures” to maintain the integrity of the Ottoman empire. Lord Beaumont 
\described the three parties in Greece,—the “ English party,” beaded by Mav- 
jrocordato, the man in whom Europe would most contide ; the Nappist or ‘“Rus- 
sian party,”’ headed by Metaxa, who is always changing ; and tne “ French 
iparty,” headed by Coletti, the chief of the Pailkars, who were once the militia 
of Turkey, but are now brigands. He alluded to the revolution and to the fac- 
tious intrigues among those parties ; strongly animadverting on the exclusion 
of Mavrocordato from the Chamber of Deputies by four times setting aside his 
election. More recently, the Greek Goverament have distributed documents 
recommending an extension of the Greek frontier ; have proposed to extend the 
franchise to Greeks residing in Turkey, appealing to those Greeks to raise an 
insurrection ; and have placed an army of observation on the frontier, where 
blood has already been shed. He called upon Government to prevent Greece 
from embroiling the whole world ; and concluded by moving for papers. 

The Ear! of ABERDEEN replied, that the “ army of observation” was no- 
thing but a bard of tw or three dozen robbers ; a real army having no existence 
‘but in the noble Lord’s imagination. He declined to follow Lord Beaumont in 
ibis criticism on the internal affairs of Greece. If King Otho had bad Minis- 
ters, perhaps the noble Lord might think that a misfortune which has also be- 
fallen other countries. As to Euglish influence being lowered in Greece, it is 

t so: all the influence we can desire to possess must consist in the integrity, 
wealth, and enterprise of our merchants in their commercial dealings with that 
‘country ; and British interests will a!ways be protected. ‘There is no disposi- 
tion on the part of the Three Protecting Powers to tolerate any aggression on 
the Turkish territory. As to the papers, he had none to furnish, and must de- 
cline to hunt out the accof™ts relating to an outrage by a handful of robbers. 

Lord BEAUMONT would not press for the papers; and the motion was 
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The latest English journals contain unusually little of Parliamentary debate 
on matters generally interesting on this side of the Atlantic ; of Maynooth we 
have been deluged ad nauseam with the same arguments modified or adulterated, 
petitions against it, succumbing to votes of majorities in its favor ; the triumph- 
ant passing of the Bill in the Commons, and the placing of it under the power- 
ful protection of the Duke in the Lords; its passage into law is now 
morally certain. Another debate which by anticipation was to be a protracted 
one, has been sadly shorn of its beams, and cut short with very little ceremony 
This last was the consideration of Lord John Russell's ‘* Nine Resolutions ” 
which the ex-minister selected so injudiciously and handled so weakly that the 
government would not condescend to consider his defeat a victory on their part 

But the introduction of considerations by nines in the Commons has had its 
parallel in the Lords, for the learned Ex-Chancellor Brougham has brought for- 
ward in that house, no fewer than nine distinct bills at one swoop, for the pur- 
pose of Law Reform, and it must be admitted that the Lawyer beats the States- 
man hollow in the moral strength and the legislative wisdom he exhibits in his 
reasonings on his multitudinous legal bantlings. A London Journal in com- 
menting upon his Lordship's’observations on the numerous alterations and im- 
provements, both in the law itself and in law proceedings, says that “ the 
changes have generally been of a kind more perceptible to the profession than 
to the layman,’’"——also that “tle public can judge only by effects, and as yet 
little change is perceptible in the cos's of lawsuits or The average time of their 
duration.” Now this is bardly treating the question fairly. If the lawyers 
more clearly than others see the advantages of the changes, it is because thev 
better understand the workings ; the cheapness of law is but a questionable 
benefit, for, both here and in England there is so much of the Norman blood 
and spirit in us, that litigations would be endless and bad feelings would be in 
a constant state of activity were it not that we are under the salutary restraint 
of law expenses. It is said by some, that * Law is a luxury ;” we envy not 
their feelings who can find it such, but if it be so, let it, like other luxuries, be 
paid for, so that the exclusive few who may love to revel in it, may contribute 
through their purses to the benefit of the rest who can find better enjoyments. 
As to the lengths to which lawsuits are protracted, no one can deny that Chan 
cery suits have been wonderfully shortened since the days of Lord Eldon, and 
for those of the common law courts, they are prompt enough, except through 
the mischievous prolongations of litigious parties themselves, who love totrave! 
from court to court in hopes of finding a flaw and obtaining a reversal. Such 
persons at least, have little right tocomplain of procrastination. It is probable 
that Lord Brougham, who knows practically and well the business of the 
“courts below,” and very fairly that of the court of Chancery, has brought in 
some very reasonable bills among these nine; they will meet with respect in 
Parliament, and some, though not all, will pass into law. 

The Lord Chancellor (Lyndhurst) also, is doing a commendab!e share in 
Law reform. His bil! will affect no fewer then 18,000 public trusts ; and al- 
though most of them are of a very small individual importance yet public in- 
terests become materially damaged when those small revenues become eaten 
up by law expenses. His Lordship's idea of reform in the matter do him grea: 
credit; these improvements are never too small to be despised or neglected 
It was by diligence and perseverance that, as poor Richard says, ‘‘ the mouse 
eat through the cable.” 

We have inserted in our parliamentary notice the question of Lord Beaumont 
to Lord Aberdeen about Greek encroachments on Turkish Territory, and about 
violence, rapine, &c. &c. ; not because we attach any importance to the ques 
tion, but in order to shew how easy it is to swell a mole hill into a mountain, to 
become an alarmist through mere timidity of disposition, or to view an affair 
through a false medium in consequence of preconceived prejudices. It is a 
matter highly probable that there should be border raids in countries not highly 
civilized nor in very good state of political organization, and more particularly 
between people recently emarcipated and their late masters. But with ordi- 
narily good management these things gradually subside, and in the end both 
parties may turn out good friends. But to attribute such things to the govern- 
ments on either side was rather too absurd. 


We remember the time when the term “ privilege of Parliament,’’ sounded 
awfully in the popular ear, and the dread of incarceration upon the Speaker's 
warrant, was such as deterred not only many a paragraph on the debates, but 
many a creditor from obtaining the justice he had a right to demand. Now 
much, certainly not all, but much of this “ privilege of Parliament,” as regarde 
the House of Commons, is the result of bye-laws made by the honourable house 
for its own protection and convenience, and is neither to be found in Magna 
Charta, the Bill of Rights, the Common, nor the Statute Law of the land; 
it is the arbitrary decree of one portion only of the legislature, and to be Kept 
in force it should be used sparingly, prudently, and not too ostentatiously. O 
late the inconsiderable application of these bye-laws has somewhat injured the 
authority and dignity of the House of Commons, of which the opinion of Lord 
Denman in the matter of Stockdale was a good proof. The debates which 
took place thereupon shewed the weakness of the system, and although it was 
attempted to crush the law upon the occasion, enough was elicited to serve for 


a warning to the Honourable House not to defend its so-called privileges 


the established law of the land. They should, in fact, as seldom as possible, 
be made matters of discussion, the infringement of them causing inquiry into 
technicalities, authorities, and rights which tend to bring the house, its orders, 
and its real authority into disrespect. The greatest injury to “ Privilege q { 
Parliament” was inflicted by the then radical Sir F Burdett. who subsequently 
passed into the ultra tory. He resisted the Speaker's warrant, yet was com- 
pelled vi ct armis to take up his abode at the tower ; but the occasion called 
forth many a consideration which had long slept, and which frum thence was 
to “sleep no more.”” The blackguard affair of Stockdale, we admit the fact, 
for it cannot be justly styled any better, still farther brought to light the weak- 
ness of the Commons’ bye-laws, and now we have the arrest of Sir William 
Gossett, Sergeant at Arms to the Honourable House, for obeying the orders of 
that house. Now we are well satisfied that although Sir William was right in 
his obedience, the house cannot protect him without a breach—not of Privilege 
but—of the liberty of the subject, and the matter will not be got rid of without 
tying up the hands a little of the People’s Representatives, to prevent them 
from acting unjustly toward the People themselves. 

Lord Howick expressed his fears that step by step the house would be found 
“to have its privileges at the mercy of the courts of law.” So be it, so 
it should be! It will be an evil day for England when any public body shall 
be beyond the decisions of a court of law. A court of law executes all the laws 
in being, as each may come under its determinations, and if any part of the legis- 
lature, any Authority, is desirous of extending its privileges, let these be de- 
cided by the acquiescence of the legislature itself cunstitutionally given. Bye 
laws are useful, necessary, and to be respected, but they should relate to the 
internal regulations of the body to which they belong, and should be in force 
only upon the members. They may include rejection where they have power 
to reject, but they may not include action upon those who have not had any 
share in their establishment. 


In “The Duke of Newcastle's le‘ters ” which have made some sensation in 
England, partly because they are the effusions of alarge and once most arbitrary 
landlord, and partly because there is an air of frankness and free discussion in 
what they propound, there are two important remarks which we think include 
two great political fallacies ; fallacies which according to our own uotions are 
not difficult of exposure ; we have not room to enter upon their discussion this 
week, although they do not seem to require very great space, but we give 
them as they have been put forth, and shall endeavour to discuss them in oar 
next. 
| “ Ought not the representation to reflect the opinions of its constituents ; 
especially so it may be supposed, since its imagined purification by the Re- 
form Billi? I would not object—neither, 1 am convinced, would you—that a 
man should vote according to his conscience ; but, if he knows that he is so 
doing in opposition tothe declared sentiments of his constituents, he is bound 
to resign the trust intotheir hands. This would be honourable ; if he failed 
to do it, you no doubt would take good care that he should never again be 
chosen to represent you. . 

“ Political expediency has been the bane of modern times ; rejoicing in 
crookedvess and deformity, it miscalls good evil. and transposes vice fer vir- 
tue ; itself degenerated into a total abordonment of all principle, it corrupts, 
[Gomuralizes, and degrades all who give in to its practices, engendering perfidy, 
‘deceit, treacherous dereliction, and every nameable ‘political wickedness. most 
‘unworthy of every great, of every noble mind ; let it be shunned, disgraced, 
and relinquished.” 

Funerat Orpsequies or THe Late General Jackson, AS SOLEMNIZED IN 
New York —On Tuesday, the 24th inst., the last honours to the memory of 
General Jackson were paid by the citizens of New York, and assuredly, if re- 
spect for that distinguished man were to be measured by the concourse who 
assisted thereat, the splendor of the ceremonial, and the multitude of the spec. 
itators, his must have been a glorious and useful life, and he must be embalmed 
jin the remembrance of his surviving contemporaries. Be that as it may, the 
determination to bestow publ c funeral honors on the deceased has been carried 
out with a spirit and magnificence of which the citizens of New York may 
well be proud, 

The morning was propitious, the city was in a bustle betimes, for the minute 
gun which was fired from daybreak till sunset, would not allow any to forget 
the purpose to which the day was devoted. By eight o'clock the military and 
the civil population were crowding the streets, the former to muster at their 
several parades, the latter to secure the best places they could, to view the 
magnificent procession By noon not a nook, a prominence, a window, an ele- 
vation of amy kind in the line of the proposed course was unoccupied ; roofs of 
houses, chimney tops, and even the most non-descript positions were made 
javailable, and many of the houses and hoteis were put in mourning for the oc- 
icasion. Flags were everywhere seen half-mast high and tied with crape, and 
nearly every spectator had a crape on the arm, or a mourning badge (with a 
portrait of the departed) on the bosom. e 

The procession moved from the Park precisely at 2 o'clock, the signal to do 
so being the discharge of Artillery in front of the City Hall; the course taken 
being as follows :—From the East side of the Park down Chatham Street, along 
East Broadway to Grand Street, up Grand Street to the Bowery, along the 
Bowery to Union Square, round Union Square to Broadway, and down Broad- 
way to the Western side of the Park. The extent of this course can hardly be 
less than 5} miles, yet before the closing part of the procession was in motion 
‘the head or leading part was nearly at the terminating point We do not re- 
member ever to have seen the military portion of such a solemnity to so great 
advantage as upon this occasion; there was a neatness, an order, a military 
precision in their deportment throughout which very greatly added to the dig- 
ity of the proceeding, and the incongruities which sometimes have defaced 
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the artillery parts of them, were here carefully avoided, and the whole was in 
very proper keeping. The numerous fine military bands with which the city 
abounds, and also the celebrated Boston Band, were all in requisition, their 
music added greatly to the grandeur and solemnity of the occasion. A striking 
object in the procession was a funeral Urn, placed upon a Car, decorated with 
mourning, and drawn by four white horses, over the Urn was the American 
Eagle, with the name Anprew Jackson in his beak ; this was followed by a 
charger with the reversed boots, &c., thrown over the saddle, as usual at the 
obsequies of a General Officer. pain Societies, Benevolent Societies, As- 
sociations of various kinds, the Companies of Firemen, from New Y ork, Brook- 
lyn, and Jersey City joined in the procession, being placed by the managers 
with good regard to taste, and the out ensemble indeed being highly to the 
praise of its conductors. 

When the Urn arrived at the Park it was placed in a convenient situation 
and the Military then passed it with arms reversed, the civilians also uncovered. 
and the very spectators seeming tc view it as something hallowed. Severe] 
vollies were then fired by portions of the Military, sfter which a prayer was 
offered by Rev. Dr. Krebs, and then the Speaker of the day, Hon. B F. But- 
ler, delivered an Oration on the Illustrious subject of these honors. When the 
Orator ceased a Requiem was sung in beautiful style by the New York Sacred 
Music Society. Thus ended the impressive solemnities of the day, and they 
will long live upon the hearts of the immense numbers who witnessed them. 


Cricxet.—We perceive that the St. George’s Cricket Club of New York, 
nothing daunted by their accidental defeat by the Canadian Cricketers last 
year, are again in the field. They put forth a challenge to-day, for a friendly 
contest against any eleven gentlemen of Canada ; to be a “ home-and-home’ 
match, to be played at Montreal and at New York, commencing at either place 
at the option of the acceptors, the former to be played at any time before the 
end of July, the latter at any time before the end of August, as the same may 
be agreed on by the parties. We are most unfeignedly glad that the St 
George’s Club determine to set their faces against playing the noble game for, 
any stake except for the honours of the exercise ; for in fact Cricket is a sport) 
of too manly, too elevated a character, to be debased by the consideration o/ 
lucre as its object. Bets there may doubtless be, they cannot be prevented, 
but these are altogether unmixed with the principle which contends for supe 
riority in skill, and in which the adversaries are not the less friendly through 
the contest. — 

Larrv’s Bovgvers.—We have more than once found pleasure in pronoun 
cing encomiums on Mr. Laird’s Flower Garden, at the North-eastern corner cf 
Union Square (in Seventeenth Street), and the beautiful bouquets which he 
daily sends out from thence in such abundance lead us to continue our admira- 
tion of the variety and taste with which they are made up. It is no smail at- 
traction, even at the Castle Garden, that besides the variety of entertainment: 
there, and the delightful and refreshing breeze which the visitors enjoy, they 
may always find at that popular place of resort, an abundant supply of Mr 
Laird’s none bouquets, cheap and freshly culled from his “ Flora’s domi- 
nion. ” 


The Drama. 


Parx Tueatre.—Frencn Orera.—As might be expected, the reprise of 
“ Les Diamants de la Couronne" was a real bumper. The house was per- 
fectly crammed, and Calvé was enthusiastically cheered all through. In fact 
it was but justice. Auber's music is lively, sparkling, and without being com. 
mou @ la portée de tout le monde ; and the young aud pretty prima donna is in 
deed a charming cantatrice. Her variations in the second Act were neat, soft, 
and of perfect truth, and certainly merited a shower of bouquets. Madame 
Stephen Caeuriot was very good indeed, and Ceuriot capital both as an actor 
and singer. These two artists are far superior to M. and Mdme. Lecourt, who 
formerly performed the same parts in this opera. 

On Monday last “ Guillaume Tell" was given in uncommonly good style. 
Every piece gave general satisfaction ; but the 2d act was particularly success- 
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that this of opera will make a/ furore. Calvé was admirable, particularly in the 
splendid duett of the last act. Arnaud was well appreciated, and is every day 
gaining in public opinion. He was called for after the play, and came back 
with Calvé amidst a tremendous cheering. Garry has an extensive and fine 
voice, and his beautiful cavatina Pour tant d'amour was admirably sung. Dou- 
vry's rich voice was generally admired, although his part is not a very favour- 
able one ; but we anticipate for him full success next week in the part of Ber- 
tram. We shall give our readers a biographical and critical sketch of Doni. 
zetti, the composer of this fine opera, on Saturday next. 

On Thursday a judicious change took place. ‘ Le Vicomte de Létoriéres ” 
was performed, and in future, Thursday, instead of Saturday, will be the Vau- 
deville night. Mdme. Stephen Ceeuriot and Mile. Maria, as well as Mathieu, 
were very successful in this amusing and witty little comedy. In “ Dieu vous 
bénisse,” Mdme. Richer and others were excellent. 

Last night “ La Favorite” was given for the 2d time. Next week we shall 
have “ Robert le diable,"” Meyerbeer's chef d'cuvre. If this opera do not 
become popular, we renounce for ever musical prophecies. 

Nisto’s Garpex -—Mr. Roberts, the new accession to this establishment, 
grows upon us exceedingly; perhaps our comparative coolness towards the ac- 
tor was the consequence of our disappointment in the version of the piece, 
which, in the first version of it at New York was a remarkably fine combina- 
tion of melodrama and sprightly comedy. He has played two or three other 
characters in his department of the drama, since his debit here, and they are 
marked with gentlemanly bearing, easy nonchalence, and above all correct pro- 
jaunciation and delivery. Even the extravagance with which certain of his 
characters are constructed, is adapted by him to sit so easy that we laugh at the 
comedy of the part without detecting buffoonery or low effect. Of this, one 
of his best is his Alfred Highflyer, in the always favorite Comedietta of “ A 
Roland for an Oliver,’’ which he sustains in a manner not much unlike that of 
our old favorite, Balls, but with more elasticity and less of visible labor. It 
‘old greatly, and stamped him an excellent actor, of his genre. The whole 
cast of that farce was good, and kept the audience in a continual state of mer- 
tinent from beginning to end. Chippendale as Sir Mark Chace was in his best 
mood, and this is one of his best characters; we never saw T Placide to so 
much advantage as in the jealous old butler, it was capital; and the young wife 
of the addle-pated old servant was played with a demure slyness which shewed 
aclever judgment in Mrs. Watts; Miss Taylor was an excellent Maria Dar- 
lington, though it is a difficult character to sustain with gracefulness and spirit ; 
and Miss Roberts went through her character with great propriety, though we 
do wish she would endevour to rid herself of that awfully tiresome draw! in the 
delivery of her share of the dialogue. Of the Acrobat party, we can only con- 
‘ what we have already said; they are exceedingly graceful, agile, and 
strong, their performances are all pleasing aud surprising, and the warmest ap- 
jplauses follow their wonderful feats. The audiences are uniformly good. 


Literarp Notices. 


Notes on Sr. Pevut’s Episties to To Timotny, 
to Titus, anv to Paitemon.—By Albert Barnes.—New York : Harper & 
Brothers. On many accounts this is a valuable and well-timed publication. 
Its author is well known and highly respected in tae arena of Theological con- 
troversy, and the heats which of late have been struck up to a degree which 
many call by the same name of Schism, cause conscientious christians to ex- 
amine carefully into the faith which they profess, in its deepest foundation. 
We had occasion some time ago to notice a similar work to the present, from 
the same hand, and beginning at the earlier epistles of the New Testament ; 
we equally comimend this companion of the former to earnest attention. 

Joux Rones, Tut Hoty Coat or Treves, THe New German Catuo- 
tic Caurca.—New York : Harpers.—This isa little work of exceeding in- 
terest ; it contains some account of John Ronge, the Luther of his age, and 
of his zealous efforts to dispel the illusions respecting the celebrated relic at 
Treves, called “‘ the holy coat ” which is alleged to the identical coat of our 
|blessed Saviour for which the Roman soldiers “ cast Jots,’’ and it gives some 


fal. Mdme. Casini sang the difficult romance in a chaste and expressive style, 
and the trio, admirably given by Messrs. Arnaud, Garry and Douvry, ended 
with three long and unanimous cheers. The choruses, orchestra, and leader, 


are above all praise. 
The great novelty of the week is ‘‘ La Favorite,” an opera written by Do 


details of the important articles of dissent from the Church of Rome, for 
which its leader John Ronge is now suffering persecutions similar to those of 
his great precursor. 

Dictionary or Practica Mepicins.—Part 1X.—Edited by 


nizetti for Barroilhet and Mdme. Stoltz. The plot is not much, but very well 
calculated for musical effect. ‘There are but four important parts, and they are 
performed by Mile. Calvé (La Favorite), who is, indeed, the true favourite of] 
our Operatic amateurs, Messrs. Araud (Fernand), Garry (Alphonse Roi de! 
Castille), and Douvry (Balthazar). Fernand, on the point of entering a mo- 
nastery, is in love with a young and beautiful lady who is in great favour at the 
Court, and who gives him an opportunity to distinguish himself as the bravest 
officer of the army. This young protectress of Fernand is the king's favorite. 
Alphonse is so fond of her that he desires to repudiate his wife and marry the 
beautiful Léonure ; but the religious leaders of the country are opposed to his 
divorce, and the king being informed that his mistress does not love him, but 
has given her heart to Fernand, he takes the resolution of marrying them. Fer- 
nand, on knowing whom he is to marry, is indignant against the king, renounces 
his infamous bride and takes refuge in the Convent in which he was before 
about to enter. There Léonore comes to beseech his pardon ; the passion of 
love is still in their hearts, and the young monk would break his vows, but the 


Favorite satisfied of her reconciliation with Fernand dies to avoid the purposed 
sacrilege on his part. The play is4acts long. Donizetti’s music is easy and 
pleasing, and it charmed every hearer, We Desa a nad 


Charles A. Lee, M.D.—The part before us concludes the first volume of this 
useful work. We believe that another volume will be the completion, and the 
| public will be able to avail themselves of an useful and cheap edition of that 
|which should be in every domestic library. 

Tue Mysteries or Bertin.—Nos IV. and V intSioguslidatnd the Ger- 
man by C. B. Burkhardt.—New York: W. H. Colyer. This work is very 
neatly got up, and is tolerably illustrated. It abounds in singular incidents. 
Treasury ov History.—No. 6.—New York: D. Adee —The Part before 
us of this valuable work concludes the reigu of James {. of England, and VI. 
of Scotland, together with the unfortunate career of Charles J., and the bril- 
liant but erratic course of his slayer, Cromwell ; the iron rule of the Protec- 


jtorate, the dissolute age of Charles II., the weak and fanatical life of James 


I[., and the final extinction of the house of Stuart in the person of William 
IIL., are all faithfully and ably shown in this number. 

Tux Macazine,vor Juty.—LEdited by John Inman, is before us» 
marked by its usual excellences, good and varied matter, and pleasing embel- 
lishments. The present number can boast of two dozen contributors, each of 
whom is respected in the Republic of Letters. 
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POPULAR INSTRUCTION IN VOCAL MUSIC. 


with peace, hope, affection, generosity, charity, devotion. There is also a Na. 

‘tural repugnance between music, and fear, envy, malevolence, misanthrop 
‘*The Germans have a proverb to the effect that, in the house where a 

comes not, the deyil enters. ‘ At Berlin,’ says Professor Stowe, ‘| Visited 


The finest musical instrument in the world is that which gives utterance to, €stablishment for the reformation"of youthful offenders. Here boys are placed 


the human voice, the most delicious melody in the world proceeds from the 
humen voice, the grandest and most sublime musical harmonies in the world 
result from the combinations of human voices. What is the obvious conclu- 
sion? Surely it is that as the faculties and the powers of musical articulation, 
like tlioge of reason and reflection were bestowed upon us by our great, wise, 
and all beneficent creator, they were intended to be cultivated, improved, and 


practised, to His honour, and to the increase of our own welfare and happiness 


The lower animals all appear to rejoice in the utterance of vocal sounds; we 
cannot mistake the singing, chirping, and whistling of birds, in the forest and 


in the field, as the expression of any thing bat happiness in their existence, and 


of enjoyment to the extent of their qualification to receive it; and we feel in 


ourselves en impulse to express our happiness or pleasure by singing ; the most 


barbarous among mankind are yet attracted by “ the concord of sweet sounds,” 


and, among the civilized part of the community, we constantly perceive that 
every step in the cultivation of taste for music confers a higher end more re- 
fined gratification on the person who has taken that step. It is evidently the 
intention of Divine Providence that music, its charms, and its powers, should 
be cultivated by all, in proportion to the leisure and opportunity taey may pos- 
sess, so as not to in:erfere with the other duties of this life of probation, and 
so as not toturn the pleasure and usefulness of it to abuse. 

We have been led into this train of thought by the perusal of a late report 
made to the Massachusetis Board of Education by Mr. Horace Mann, its Se 


cretary, and we so earnestly indorse that portion of the report which relates to 


musical tuition in schools that we gladly give place here to an extract from 
thence, which we would most anxiously impress on the minds of ail who are 


interested in the improvement of society, in its morals and habits. The ex-| 


who have committed offences that bring them under the supervision of the 
lice, to be instructed and rescued from vice, instead of being hardened jn ini 
quity by living in the common prison with old offenders. It is under the care 
of Dre Kopf, a most simple hearted, excellent old gentleman ; just such a one 
as reminds us of the ancient Christians, who lived in the times of the persecy 
\tion, simplicity, and purity of the Christian church. He has been very me. 
cessful in reclaiming the young offender; and many a one who would other. 
wise have been for ever lost, has, by the influence of this institution, been 
saved to himself, to his country, and to God. As I was passing with Dr. Ko f 
‘from room to room, I heard some beautiful voices singing in an adjoining apart. 
ment, and on entering, I found about twenty of the boys sitting at a long table 
making clothes for the establishment, and singing at their work. The doctor 
enjoyed my surprise, and, on going out, remarked, ‘I always keep these |ittle 
‘rogues singing at their work ; for while the children sing, the devil cannot come 
‘among them at all; he can only sit out-doors there and growl ; but if they sto 
singing, in the devil comes.’ . 
“* Dr. Chalmers observes, ‘It says much for the nature and original predo. 
/minance of virtue,—it may be deemed another assertion of its designed pre. 
‘eminence in the world, that our best and highest mus c is that which is charged 
with loftiest principle, whether it breathes in orisons cf sacredness, or is em. 
ployed to kindle the purp 'scs and to animate the struggles of resolved patriot. 
ism ; and that, never dues it fall with more delightful cadence upon the ear of 
‘the delighted listener than, when attuned to the home sympathies of nature, it 
tells, in accents of love and pity, of its woes, and its wishes for all humanity. 
Ihe power and expressiveness of music may well be regarded as a most beay. 
‘teous adaptation of external nature to the moral constitution of man. for what 
‘can be more adap'ed to his moral constitution than that which is so helpful as 
music eminently is, to his moral culture. Its sweetest sounds are those of kind 
affection. Its sublimest sounds are those most expressive of moral heroism or 
most fitted to solemuize the devotion of the heart, and prompt the aspirations 
and the resolves of exalted piety.’ 
‘Ove of the most delightful attributes or characteristics of music is, its har. 


tract consists of three important reasons for the introduction of Vocal Music as! onizing, pacificating tendency. It may be employed as a grand mediator 


an integral branch of academical education. Mr. Mann asserts that, 
‘* 1st. Vocal Music promotes health. It accomplishes this object directly, by 


the exercise which it gives to the lungs and other vital organs ; and indirectly,| 


jor peace-maker between men. Harmony of sound produces harmony of feel- 
‘ing. Can it have escaped the observation of any reflecting man, when present 
ia a crowded concert, or at any numerously-atiended musicai ‘2stival, what a 
heterogeneous mass of human beings was before him! Competitors in busi- 


by the cheerfulness and genial flow of spirits, which it is the especial preroga | ness; rivals, almost sanguinary, in politics ; champions of hostile creeds ; 


tive of music to bestow. Vocal music cannot be performed without an in-| 
creased action of the lungs ; and an increased action of the lungs necessarily | 


causes an increased action of the heart, and of all the organs of digestion and 
nutrition. The singer brings a greater quantity of air in contact with the blood. 
Hence the blood is better purified and vitalized. Good blood gives more active 
and vigorous play to all the organs of absorption, assimilation, and excretion. 
The better these functions are performed, the purer and more etherial will be 
the influences which ascend to the brain. The latter is an organ so exquisitely 


wrought, that its finest productions are dependent upon the nealthfulness' of the 
vital processes below. A fit of indigestion annihilates a statesman’s agited 


though a nation perishes for want of his counsels; and a fever disarms a war.) 


rior, before whom legions have trembled. But, on the other hand, energy and 
electric celerity of movement are generated in a well formed brain, when it is 
supplied with healthful and highly oxygenated blood. Spontaneous effusions 
of serenity, of cheerfulness and of strength, are the nature! results of wisely- 
managed physical organs ; and these qualities serve to invigorate the healh 
that produced them ‘Thus, by the action and reaction of the material and 
spiritual natures upon each other, a joyous and tuneful elasticity is dispensed 
to every part of the complex system of man. The scientific physiologist can! 
trace the effects of singing, from the lungs into the blood ; from the blood inte 


the processes of nutrition, and back again into the blood, and into the nerves ; |, 


and finally from the whole vilal tissue into the brain, to be tnere developed into 
the flower and fruit of cheerfulness, increased health, mcieased strength, and 
a prolonged lite, just as easily and as certainly as a skilful manufacturer can 
trace a parcel of raw material which he puts into his machinery, through the 
successive stages of being broken down, cleansed, softened, changed into new 
forms, and made to evolve new qualities, until it comes out at last, a finished 
and perfect product. In both cases, there may be various conspiring or dis- 
turbing forces, tending to aid or defeat the result, but still, from beginaing to 


end, the connection between cause and effect is as distinctly traceable, as is a) 


broad white line running across a black surface. 

“In our climate ahe victims of consumption are a host. It is a formidable 
disease to males, and still more to females. About twenty percent. of ali the 
deaths that occur, are caused by consumption ; and this estimate includes in- 
fancy and childhood, as well as adult age. Restricting the comparison to adult 
life, probably one-half or nearly one-half of all the deaths that occur, are 
caused by this terrible disease alone. Vocal music, by exercising and strength- 
ening the lungs, aud by imparting gaiety to the spirits, would tend to diminish 
the number ot that sad procession whom we daily see hastening to an early 
tomb. 

“2d. Vocal music furnishes the means of intellectual exercises. All musi- 
cal tones have mathematical relations. Sounds swelling from the faintest to 
the loudest, or subsiding from the loudest vatil “‘ there is nu space "twixt them 
and silence,” are all capable of being mathematically expressed. The formu- 
las, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, 128, &c. ; or 128, 64, 32, 16, 8, 4, 2, are no more sig 
nificant, to the mathematician, of certain fixed, natural, unalterable relations 
between numbers, than the tones of musical chords are to the scientific musi- 
cian. Hence the intellect can be exercised on the relations of tones, as well 
as on the numbers, quantities, or magnitudes, of arithmetic, algebra, or geo- 
metry ; and while music furnishes problems sufficient to task the profoundest 
mathematical genius that has ever existed, it also exhibits scientific relations so 
simple as to be within the schvol-boy’s comprehension. Music, therefore, has 
this remarkable property,—that it can address itself with equal facility, either 
to the intellect or to the emotions,—to the head or to the heart,—tasking all 
the energies of the former, or gratefully responding to all the sentiments of the 


ter. 
‘3d, But the social and moral 


\leaders of conflicting schools in art or philosophy ;—in fine, a collection and 
‘full assortment of contrarieties, and antagonisms ;—and yet the whole com- 
pany is fused into one by the breath of song! For the time being, at least, 
enemies are at peace ; rivals forget their contests ; partizans lay aside their 
‘weapons ; and the bosoms that harbonred acrimonious or vindictive feelings 
over which time seemed to have no power, are softened into kindness. Ai! 
‘respond alike, all applaud in the same place ; and men whose thoughts and 
,feelings, an hour before, were as far asunder as the poles, or as the east is from 
ithe west, are brought as near together in feeling us they are in space. Who 
will deny homage to an art that can make men brethren, even for an hour! 

“If music has such power over men, is it not evident that it will have still 
greater power over children? I have heard of a family whose custom it was, 
on the expression or manifestation of ill nature or untowardness by any one of 
‘the members, for all the rest to join instantly in a song ; and thus the evil spirit 
_was exorcised at once. Neither child nor man can be long angry alone. All 
‘but madmen will yield their passions, if they receive no sympathy from others 
‘while expressing them, or if they are not kept alive by an answering passion in 
‘an opponent. Low extensively may this principle be applied in the manage- 
ment and discipline of children in school ; and surely music is one of the best 
‘instrumentalities fur so benign a purpose.” 

‘lo the above we shall append a report from a recent English journal which 
\shews the enthusiasm with which this charming science has been taken up by 
lihe working classes of manufacturing places, the emulation with which they 
‘are imbued, and the habits of amusement and recreation which a.e thereby 
implanted, instead of those of inebriety, extravagance, discontent, and domestic 
‘misery. 


‘(GREAT CHORAL ANNIVERSARY OF THE LANCASHIRE AND 
CHESHIRE PHILHARMONIC INSTITUTE. 

_ The third anniversary of this musical institution was held on Saturday last, 
vat the Free Trade Hall. It willbe in the recollection of our readers, that 
about six months since, the society, then called the ‘ Manchester Upper 
‘School, in connection with the Lancashire and Cheshire workmen's singing 
\classes,” was re modelled under the name of the Philharmonic Institute. 
|Since this period, its operations have assumed a more extensive and efficient 
‘character; the singing schools in connection with it have been increased, the 
concerts given have been of a superiur character, and the weekly series of cheap 
concerts, held on the Saturday evenings, at the Free Trade Hall, have showed 
that the committee have been determiwed to do their utmost to carry into effect 
the objects ofthe institute. Similar local societies are established, as bran- 
ches, in most of the surrounding towns and villages, aud Whitsuntide 1s the 
appointed time when the whole of these congregate together in this town, (0 
celebrate, under the name of the Lancashire and Cheshire Philharmonic In- 
stitute, the anniversary of their existence as a public body. The members of 
these classes are almost exclusively operatives from factories and workshops in 
the surrounding manufacturing districts, and comprise persons of both sexes, 
{both adult and juvenile, and without the slightest reference to their respective 
religious denominations. Thus is the institute a neutral field, where the 
churchman and the dissenter, the catholic and the protestant, forget their ani- 
mosities, and cherish a spirit of social kindness and good feilowship towards 
each other. 

The principal attraction of the anniversary was, of course, the grand con- 
cert, advertised for the evening, at six o'clock. At an early hour in the mor- 
ning, the classes from the country arrived in town by the various railway trains, 
and proceeded towards the Free-trade Hall, where the rehearsal was an- 


all ite physical or intellectual utilities, It holds a natural relationship or affinity 


influences of music far transcend, in fini 


nounced for eleven o'clock. Of the classes, that from Rochdale was perhaps 
the most numerous, and was distinguished from the others by fiying-colours 
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street and Peter-street, tothe museum of the natural History Society, where, 
the pupils had the opportunity of inspecting the wonders of creation in that 
peautiful collection. It was delightful to witness the astonishment and curios. 
ity of the juvenile visitants as they passed from object to object,each seeming 
more wonderful than the former. Althoagh the number admitted was up- 
wards of six hundred, and all of them were in the museum at the seme 
time, we have not heard ot the least damage done to the collection—a fact: 
which, we think, speaks in favour of the working classes, and in justification 
of those who contend for the establishment of pubiic museums. Captain. 
Brown expressed his gratification at the ordery deportment of the pupils, 
and his regret that the museum was not more frequently visited by the work- 
ing classes. i 

The concert commenced at six o'clock. The doors were thrown open short- 
ly afer five. ‘Ihe galleries were quick!y filled, and also the reserved seals. 
The band and chorus alone were, in point of numbers, sufficient to form an. 
audience of itself ; end, including these, we should think the building contained 
nearly 3,000. The choirs and band numbered upwards of 600 indivisuals, and 


were under the superintendence of Mr. R Weston. The interest of the scene | 


and the occasion was of course greatly enhanced by the presence of Braham, 
tnat Braham who, nearly 50 years ago, was the rival at once of Harrison and 
Incledon, the associate of Billington, and Mara and Cimarosa; the Braham 
who, half a century ego, tred the boards as a man. To behold and hsten to, 


him and his talented sons joining with the hard-working sons and daughters 


oftoil of the two great counties of Lancashire and Cheshire, was, indeed, an 
interesting and a pleasing feature in this great choral festival. ‘Ihe program- 
me was rich in vocal and instrumeutal pieces, many uf a high!y popular and 
others of a sirictly classical character: and the reputation of the principa’| 
vocalists, the well known efficiency of the band, and the large number of the’ 
choirs, offered ample means for doing justice to the music selected. Cheru 
bini's overture to Anacreon was the opening piece. This overture is of a 
strictly classic style, and it wes given with a true appreciation of the beauties: 
of this celebrated composer. Morley’s madrigal, “* Now is the month of 
Maying.” was sung by the full choir unaccompanied. Te effect of this bean-| 
tiful little composition was very good. ‘The trebles were perhaps too strong, 
and at times overpowered the harmonies of the other paris, and especially of | 
the tenors. Mr. Braham and his two sons sung Bishop's glee * Tue winds 
whistle cold.” 
We have seldom heard a glee sung with such exquisite taste; the voices 
harmonized well, and there was a perfection of execution, carried into the! 
minutest details, which is but rarely attained. Carter's song, * Stand to your’ 
guns, ny hearts of oak,” was the next piece on the programme. Braham sung 
it; Braham, the veteran of half a century—the first tenor that Europe fr 
many years could boast of. He was warmly welcomed. and gave the song in 
a manner which showed that he still possessed much of his early energy and. 
force of expression. Mrs. Sunderland pleased us much in Rossiui's recitative’ 


Now why,—let us ask—cannot similsr institutions under proper modifica- 
tions, be established here? (iermany, Prussia, and France have experienced 
the beneficial effects of them, is it then fi.ting that Free countries such as 
Great Britain and the United States should be among the last to adopt modes 
so greatly tending to social advancement. We were in hopes that the excel- 
lent Madrigal Society, which was commenced in this city two winters ago, 
would have supplied a sufficient impulse for the commencement of such a mea- 
sure, and sure we are that the rich and the influential cannot more efficaciously 
use those two powers than by earnestly promoting the general cultivation of 
vocal music not only among the young but also among adults—not only among 
the affluent but also among the operative and the comparatively indigent,—not 


only in the drawing-room, but also in the workshop and the manufactory. 


| 
THE GREEK SLAVE.—BY HYAM POWER, 


The statue of the Greek Slave, now exhibiting at Messrs. Graves and Do, 
‘in Pall Mali, holds promise of making a new era in revived art. It is by an 
)American artist, hitherto unknown to faine, and is of such excellence as at once 
to stamp him asa genius of the very highest order The figure, which i« per- 
fectly nude, is represenied as standing in the slave market, resting slightly with 
‘the night hand upon a post. The other hand, which is connected with tne for- 
imer by a chain, («an incident not historically true.) hangs in the front of the 
person. The general aspect of the figure is graceful, and life-lise, with a not 
too servile following of the classic models. !n detail, its execution is perfectly 
masterly, the anatomical developement aiming rather at expression than mere 
form. ihe back and loins, in particolar, are of an exquisite rouddness and 
finish, to place them in a rank with the best works of the ancients. The head 
1s a mode! of classic dignity ; the expression of mingled disgust and shame 
being worthy of the hand of Michael Angelo. The Greek cap and the drapery, 
\which is gathered round the post, are a marvel of execution, If we could 
‘venture to be critical about any thing in the entire work, it would be with regard 
to the left hand, the disposition of which is, perhaps, somewhat artificial. 
Upon the whole, however, one need have little hesitation im declaring that we 
have here the finest work of sculpture that has been produced by any artist of 
the age. We understand that it has been execated fora Mr. Grant, of Devon- 
shire, and therefore sincerely hope that it may remain in thecoun'ry. We be- 
lieve that the same artist has, amongst other works, an Eve, which 12 consivered 
by those whe have seen it even to excel the work now described. 

Polytechnic Review. 


| CLEANSE AND PURIFY THE BODY —Tie appucation of the principle of Purga 
ition being ailowed to be one of the greatest utility inthe cure and prevention of dis- 
jeases, it is of the greatest consequence to ascertain what medicine is capaole of pro- 
ducing the desired effect, in the easiest, and at the same time, in tie most effectual 


and air, ** Come sweet melovy ;" and the accompaniment by the band gave in jyauner, 

creased effect to this beantiful composition. Hesta's pleasing madrigal, “Down|| Braspreru’s VEGETABLE UNIVERSAL PiLLs remove al! noxious accumulations, end 
in a flowerv vale,” was much applauded. Mr. Charles Braham, in Donizetti's purify aud invigorate the blood, and their goud effects are not countesbalauced by any 
song, ‘Ob, summer night,” gave the audience an opportunity of judging Of inconvenience: being composed entirely of vegetabtes they do not expose those who 
his vocal powers. He pessesses a tenor voice of a rich quality, and sung with \use them to danger; and their effects are as certain as they are salutary; they are daily 
great expression ; but there are several mannerisms about bis style which he. jand sa ely administered to infancy, youth, manhoud, and cla age, and to women in the 
would du well to unlearn, 'f he proposes to himself a high walk in his profes | most critical aud delicate circumstauces. They do pot disturb or shock the animal 
sion. The baffo duet, “* Vaglio dire,” of Donizetti was song by Mr. Braham! functions, but restore their order and re-establish then health. 

and Mr. Hamilton Braham. It was well sung, and Mr. H. Braham sustained | 
his part well. In Beilini’s solo from Norma, ** Sun of freedom,’’ Mr Heomil-|) THE BRANDRETH PILLS, as a genesai family medicine, especially ia a country so 
ton Braham displayed his really tine basso voice to great advantage. He sings! subject to sudden changes of tempesacure as this, their value is incalculable. By having 
with great spirit, and gives promise of very high degree of success in the ca-| the Biandreth Pills always on hand, snould a sudden attack of sickness tuke place, they 
reer he has commenced. Winter's chorus, ‘* The interrupted sacrifice,” * Arise) cau be given at once, and wiil often have effected a cuie vefore the physician could have 
with joyful voices,” was sung by the choir. Its cheerful melody, and the cun-| arrived. 

trast of light and shade in the pianos and fortes, secured it an encore. It was|| In cholic or inflammation of the bowels, these Pills wi!! at once relieve, and perseve 
noticeable principally on account of an extempore accompaniment from the) ronce in their use, according to the directions, will surely co ali that medicive can do, 


band, in whch boththe wind and stringed instruments were very successful! 
This chorus ended the first part. 
The second part opened with the overture to Rossini's Barber of Sevelle.| 


which was given with great effect by the well disciplined band. Bennet’s | 


madrigal, “* My mistress is as fair as fine,”’ peased us much. ‘The style is 
smooth and fluwing, and is a good specimen of the early madrigal. Braham) 
followed in his recitative and song of * The death of Nelson,” and was listened) 


to with breathless ateniion. Mr. Royal's so'o was the next piece o» the 


gramme. Considerable interest was excited in consequence of the favourable 


reports in regard to t...3 gentleman's flute performances, au interest which was) 


increased rather than diminished by the capital style in which he gave 
“ Auld Robin Gray,” with variations, finishing with the air of ‘* Malbrook.” 
He is evidently a flutist of no ordinary character, and by long practice has ob 


tained a perfect mastery over his instrument. Mr Braham and his son Mr. ©.) 


Braham, sang the duet *O Albion!" with great success, and exlibited that 
elaborate finish im details which we remarked in respect to the former glee. 
Mrs. Sunderland obtained great applause m Dr Arne's * The soldier tired of 
war's alarms,” with trampet obligato. by Mr. M'Clusky. She possesses a grea! 
range of voice, and sings with remarkable ease and sweetness. Weber's 
cheerful little chorus * Hail all hail, thou merry month of May,’’ was quite a 
propos to a May gathering, and was warmly encored; Mr. C. Braham sang iis 
father’s sung, ** The anchor’s weighed,” with great expression, bat laboured in 
some of the higher notes, and was not free from the mannerisms we before al 
luded to. Braham’s beautiful duet, ** When thy bosom.” sung by himself and 
Mrs. Sunderland, was a sweet performance, and much applauded. Pompolino’s 
dream, a buffo song from La Cenerentola, was given with mach arch expression, 
aud numour by Mr. H. Braham, and wes encored. There were now ouly two, 
pieces remaining to be sung, yet scarcely a single person had quitted the room. 
Braham was to sing ** The Bay of Biscay 0!" He was accompanied by the 
band From his previous performance we were not prepared for such a display 
of physical strength and almost youthful buoyancy of spirits, and many of those 
around us seemed to congratulate one another that “ old Braham” was “ Bra- 
ham still.” Every stanza was loudly, nay vociferously, applavded, and at its 
conclusion was enthusiastically encored. ‘The concluding piece was Purcell’s 
war chorus, ** Briton’s strike home,”’ which was sung by the fuli choir, and was 
loudly applauded. The concert terminated at the early hour of half-past nine, 
thus affording ample time for the country classes to return by the spegial trains 
which were m waiting to carry them to their respective homes. 

manifest improvement made by the classes since their last annual as- 


to restore the health of the patient. 

in all cases of indigestion, Worms, Asthma, Diseases of the Heart, and al! affections 
the stomach and vowels, the Prandreth Pills wil) ve found a nevei-tailing temedy. 
To insure the fall bens fit of these celebrated Pills, they should be kept ia the house, 
iso that, upon the first commencement of sickness, they may be at once resorted to. 
(One dose thea is better than a dozen after disease has become established in the sy3- 
ltem. 
| {12> Rewember, Druggists are not permitted to sell my Pills—if you purchase of 
B. BRANDRETU&, M.D. 
Dr. Brandseth’s Principal Office for these celebrated Pills is at 241 Broadway ; also 
jat 274 Bowery, and 24) II sdson-street, New York, and Mrs. Booth’s, 5 Market Street, 


jthem you will obtain a counterfeit. 


i CRICKET CHALLENGE 

(MIE ST. GEORGE’S CRICKET CLUB and Ground of New York, will play any 
| Eleven players in Canada, a friendly Home-and-Home-Mavch, ilus Season ; one 
Match to be played On THE GROUND AT MONTREAL, ane the other on the St. George's 
‘Ground, New York. 

| ‘Tne ucceptors of this Chillenge may have the option of naming on which ground the 
lfirst Matet shali be played, to take piace on or before the 3ist July, and tne Return 
|Match in the month cf August ensuirg —Address , NSON 
June2s-2:. President, N 


SUPERIOR PRIVATE APARTMENTS, WITH OR WITHOUT BOARD.—A limited 

thumber of Gentiemen, or married couples, but without young child en, may be ac- 
‘commodated with spacious apartments ia one of the most eligivie locations of the city ; 
and with any proportion of board that may best suit their requirements. The most un- 
lexceptionable refereaces will be given aud required. Apply at No. 137 Hudson Street, 
St. John’s Park. 


JAMES PIRSSON, 


PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURER, 
No. 88, 90 and 92 Walker Sirect, near Elm. 
GG A large stock of the finest Instruments always on band, 
TERMS MODERATE. (Ju7-6m. 
LADY, from Europe, wishes to become organist in some Church, ard to fill up her 
time in giving lessons on the Pianoforte. Letters (Post paid) aduressed to 8. 
Bate, 102 Maiden Lane, New York, or to F. IU. Heba:d, 109 Pear! Street, Brooklyn, wi! 
be promptly attended to. Ja7-1m* 


RADER, 46 Chatham Street, New York, dealer in imported Havana ane Principe 
e@ Segars in all their variety. 
Q@ Leaf Tobacco for Segar Manufacturers, and Manufactured Tobacco. {Ju7-ly: 
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ad a fife-and-dtdin band. ‘The rehearsal over, the chorus formed in proces- sembly, reflects the greatest credit on the general superintendent, Mr. Weston, 3 4) 
ye in Windmill street: and they proceeded, headed by the juvenile band and also on the leaders of the different district schools. ae 
— in Rochdale (which excited moch merr.ment), through Lower Mos!ey- 
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days, reliance play ‘ 
ly ttevel. Wita such suoerior arcenzements, the Subscriber looks forward for 


contian ttion of tart putronage which lies beea so liberally extended tohim for so many 
antshoalt any of those sent for decline coming, the passage money will a: 


tote ided, and passages from the pane of Ireland and Scotland can 
sy be secured if desired. For furtner p:rticulars, apply to 

HERDMAN, 61 South-st., near Wall-st., N Y. 


ney in Liverpool :— 
J & howinson, No 5 Baltic Buildings, and 
Me. Tamas IL. Dicky. No 1 Neptune-st., Waterloo Dock. 

OG+ Drafts and Excaange from £1 upwards, can be furnished, payable without charge, 
at 1ithep tuctoal institutions throughout Great Britsin and Ireland, a list of 
which can be seen at the office. My24-tf. 

LitE INSURANCE COMPANIES. 
N ORDER TO PLACE BEZORE THE PUBLIC, at one glance, the relative advan- 
tares afforded by tne several Lite Insurance Companies of this city, aid the actua 
rates charged vy each company for the whole life,and shorter terms of tife, the sub- 
jnued table has been prepared by one whois NoT ** assured ” in any company, but whe 
wishes the puolic tobe wholly, and not partially enlightened upon the surjecr. 
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rO WHOM it MAY CONCERN. 
EN CLEMEN or Families going to Europe or elsewhere. who wou'd disencumber 
G tuemselves of their suserfluous effects such as WEARING APPAREL, eithe 
.adies or Gentiemzn’s, JEWELRY, FIRE ARMS, &c. &c., by Subscri- 


will Obtaia a libecal and fair price for the same. 
Office No. 2 Wall-street, N.Y. 


Families and centlemen attended at their residence by appointment. ‘ 
1? Allo ders lef. at the Subvscriber’s Office, or seat through the Post Office, will b 
»tictuaily atcvended to. My24-ly. 


PHRENOLOGY. 

NOWLER’S Free PURENOLOGICAL CABINET OF THE BUSTS AND SKULLS 
of diatinguished men, crimin:ts,and rare auiimals,—No. 131 Nassau Street,—where 
rey also be had FOWLER'S PITRENOLOGY ; the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURN AL,: 
(oathly work of 32 pages, having an extended circulation, and becoming highly popular 
NOLOGY applied to Education and Self-lmprovement, and Matrimouy, Memory 
tereditary Descent, &c. &c. PHRENOLOGICAL BUSTS for Learners, &c. 

Cy PHRENOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS with Professional advice and directions 

+ Self-Lmprove-nent, the Preservation and Restoration of Health, the Management of 
‘viliren, &c. Probably no other way can mouey be better spent than in obtaining that 
. t»wiledge of one’s self,and of human nature given by this scieace of man. (Mri-4m. 


TO EMIGRANTS, 
AND OTHERS MAKING REMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND. 
rpearts FOR ANY AMOUNT on all the Branches of 


TIE PROVINCIAL BANK, IRELAND, and 
THe NATIONAL BANK, SCOTLAND, 
RICH’D BELL & 
WM. McLACHLAN. 
6 and 7 Dorr’s Buildings, anover-St. 
Also, BILLS on the BANK OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, LONDON, and it: 
J-ancnes in Cantda, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland. Jri8-6m. 
WILSON’s HOTEL & DINING ROOMS, 
No. 5 Gold, Street, (near Maiden Lane), New York. 
f B besrint-§ WILSON (late of Broeklyn) begs to inform his friends, and the Public ge- 
nerally, that he has opened the above Establishment, and he respectfully solicit 
‘42 patronage of ail who are fond of good and substantial living, and comfortable ac 
emmodations. 
Che house has been thoroughly repaired and newly furnished in every fo rate at 
id the very best of every description of Liquors, Wines, Cigars, Domestic Importec 
.198 and Ports, will be provided. 
Au ordinary will be served up every day from 1 to 3 o’clock P.M. ; and aL 


will be furnished at any hour during the day and evening, t . 


> an be obtained of 


[poor treated gratuitously. Artificial Eyes inserted. 


CORNER OF WELLINGTON (LATE MARKET) AND CHURCH sTREETs. 

HE Subscribers beg to announce that the avove Hotel, situate in the ceutre of j, 
siness, and adjacent to the Steanboat Landings and Stage Office, has veen hewis 
furnished with the utmost regard to the comfort of Families and Travellers. The 4, d 
siness wili be conducted by Mr. INGLIS, who, for seven years, Superintended - 
North American Hotel, while occupied by Mr. Wm. Campbell. ‘ad 

Th: Tadle will be plentifully supplied with the Sub.tautials and Luxuries of th 
Season, and the Cellar is stocked with a seleciion of the choicest Wines and Liquors, 
Prom their experience, and a strict alcention to the comfort and convenience oj their 
Guests, they re-pectfuily solicit a share o! public patronage. ' 
txcelient and Extensive Stabling attached to the Hotel. 
My31-tf. BELL & INGLIs. 


THE EYE. 
DR. POWELL & DR. DIOSSY, 
Oculists and Ophthalmic Surgeons. 
AVE removed to the premises lately occupied bv Dr. ELLIOTT, No 261 BROAD 
WAY, corner of Warren Street. Their practice is exclusively confined to Lis. 


OF THE EYE, Operstions upoa that Organ and its Appendages, and 


imperfections of Vision. Dr. POWELL studied for five years with tue celebrated py 
JACOB of Dublin, (the discoverer of the ** MEmBRANA JacoBL”’ in the Eye). pr 
DIOSSY was a Pupil of Dr. ELLIOTT for a similar period.—Terms moderate —Tie 

Entrance 1} Warren Street, 


My!7-tf. 


| ALEXANDER WATSON, Notarv Public and Commissioner of Deeds, Attorney ang 


Counsellor at Law. Onlice No. 77 Nassau Street—House No. 426 Broome Street — 
Office hours from Y A M.to6PM A. W. will take Acknowledgments of Deeds 
and other insti uments in all parts of Lue City, without any extra charge. (My24-ly 


HE FOLLOWING WORKS BY THE SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION of 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, CONSTANTLY FOR SALE BY EDMUND BaLDwiy, 
No. 155 Broadway, New York. 

1. A Series of Geographical Maps, forming a complete Modern and Ancient Atlas, 
comprising 106 Nos ; The Stars in 6 Maps; The Terrestrial Globe on the Guomonic 
Projection in 6 sheets, and an Index to the Principal places inthe World. Also, hand- 
somely bouna in 2 vols., } Russia. 

2. The Libiary of Useful Knowledge. Of the First Series of this Work, 326 Nos ae 
published, and of the New serics 53 Nos , any of which may be procured separately wo 
complete sets. 

3. The Farmers’ Series of the Library of Useful Knowledge,—Forming a comple Far. 
ner’s Library,—consisting of tne followiug subjects :— 

1. The Horse, complete in one volume. 

4. British Husbandry, in 3 vols., published also in numbers. Any Volume or Nos. sold 
separately. 

ae English Books in every branch of Literature imported to order, by every Packet 
ind Steamer. Myl0-tf. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LiFE asSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING, OR $2,500,000. 


ADVANTAGES ARE HELD OUT BY THI!S INSTITUTION WHICH CAN BE 
OFFERED BY NO OTHER LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, HAVING AN 
AGENCY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


General Agent fur the United States, and British North American Colcnies. 
J. LEANDER STARR, No.74 Wall street, New York. 
Physicians to the Society, (Medicel Examiners) 
J. KEARNY KODGERS, M.D , 110 Bleecker Street. 
ALEXANDER E. HUOSACK, M.D., 101 Frankim Street. 
BAaNKERs. 
The MERCHANTS’ BANK OF NEW YORK. 
SOLICITOR. 
WILLIAM VAN HOOK, Esq., 39 Wall-street. 


AGENCIES established in Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Alexandria, Richmond, 
ig of the Priacipal Towns in New-Eugland, New-York State, Peunsy!vama 
ind Virgina 

The rates of this Society are as low as those of the American Companies, and LOWER 
(tHas THE SCALE ADOPTED BY MANY LONDON OFFICES. Loans granted ‘0 
‘he extent of two-thirds the amount of premium paid—after the lapse of a year. 

The admirable system of Life insurance which this Institution nas organized. anc 
which has secured for it such marked distinction in Eurepe, has obtained tor it the highest 
‘avor in America. During the short period of its establishment in the United States, its 
srinciples have now the unqualified approval of many eminent men; and the patronage 
t has received fully tests the public conficence in its favor. A pamphlet has been put- 
ished by the General Agent, and can be obtained at his cflice, explanatory of Life In- 
surance in general, and of the N. L. F. Society’s system in particular. 

Persons insured in the United States on the scale of “ participation,” enjoy the im- 
vortant advantage of sharing in the whole busivess of the Society, which in Great Bri- 
ain is very extensive. 

The public are respectfully requested to examine the distinguishing principles of this 
ustitution—theirtables of rates—their distribution of ; rofits—and the facilities afforded 
»y their Loan department—before deciding to insure elsewhere. 

The General Agent is au‘ horized to accept risks in suis rot exceeding $15,000 each 
ma single life, and to bind the Society from the date on which the premiums is actually 
niidto him. This authority is deposited for security wi'h J. J, Palmer, Esq., the Presi- 
lent of the Merchants’ Bank in New York. 

Pamphlets containing the last Annual Report, and much general information, together 
withthe Society’s rates—also, blank forms ; and the fullest information may be obtained 
‘pon application to any Agent or Sub Agent. 

A Medical Examiner in attendance at the office daily, at 3 o’ciock, P.M. Fee paid by 
the Society. The expense of stamp duty need not be incurred. 


Example of Rates—for the Assurance of $100 on a Single Life. 
PREMIUMS PAYABLE ANNUALLY. 


age Birth FO« LIFE. 


For one year For Five 
Day. | only. | Years. | 
Without profits. | With profits. 
15 | $0 77 | $0 81 $1 47 $1 64 
20 0 86 0 90 1 68 1 87 
25 | 0 98 1 05 1 93 214 
30 121 1 30 2 22 2 46 
35 | } 46 1 54 2 54 2 88 
40 161 1 64 2 93 3 26 
45 | ee. 1 78 3 47 3 85 
50 1 94 2 06 4 21 4 68 
55 | 2 54 2 96 5 28 5 86 
60 3 43 i) 6 68 7 42 


PROFITS.—The fellowing examples are given of the Profits distributed at the last 
Annual Meeting of the Society, which was held in London in May, 1844. 


Age. Sum Annual Policy taken | Bonus in | Bonus in | Permaner 
Assured. Premium. out in | addition cash. reduction 

to sum in annua! 

assured. premium. 


60 | $5000 | $370 85 | 1837 |= $386 26 $60 93 
1838 720 52 | 421 38 49 08 
1839 584 00 256 48 37 98 


There are tables for single lives. joint lives, survivorships of two or three lives, en- 
lowments for children, &c. &c. Tables also for ANNUIT ES, both immediate and de- 
yoo these tables have been calculated from sterling into dollars and cents. 
0G- References of the highest character in the United States given to applicants, | 
required, as to the standing, wealth, and security of the above Institution. 
Travelling leave endorsed on the policy is extensive and liberal, and the extra pre- 
niums for sea risk and unfavorable climates as moderate as is consistent with prudence. 
My24-tf. J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, Resident in N. York. 


p yous HERDMAN'S OLD ESTABLISHED EMIGRANT PASSAGE OFFICE, 61| WELLINGTON HOTEL, TORONTO. 
| Souta str e ,New York —The Sunscriber, ia calling the attenonof his frieads anc 
the puslic to his wiequalled arrangements tor bringing out persons from Great Britaiu| 
ard Ireland, who atty be sent for by tneir frieads, begs to state that, In Cousequence of) | 
the great increass in Litis branch of hits business, and inorder to preclude all unnecessary } 
delay vf tne nigeant, at great expense, in uidition Lo his reguiar agents at Liver-|| 
’ pool, appviated Mr. Chaomas Hf. Dicky, who has been a faithful clerk in the establish- 
meant for tae list 5 years, peoceed to Liverp vol an! remain there during the emigra- | 
tid) suvarctate wl embarkation of passengers engage! here. The ships 
‘ e noloyed in this lite are Well knowa to be only of the first class and very fast-sailing. 
; com nanied by kind aud experierced men, and as they sail from Liverpool every avel| 
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CASTLE GARDEN. 

HESE spacious premises have at Jength bcen opened in most excellent style; ne 
T description can adequately convey a notion of its numerous excelleocies. The 
Italian Opera Troupe are there, the Elisier Brothers, the unsurpassed Cline, al! the 
Orchestral talent of the City, and ow Sundays, there will be a selection of Sicree 
Music for the Million, at 124 ceuts Admission—the seijiously disposed imay view the 
reat works of the Creator trom the promevwades outside tue wails, while the more 


eneeriul may lift up their hearts in Sacred Song. Operas ou Mondays, Wednesdays. 
and Fridays. Myi7-6m. 


NEW ARRANGEMENT. 
EGULAR MAIL LINE BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BOSTON, via STONING- 
TUN AND PROVIDENVE, AND via NEWPORT, composed of the following 


very superior and well known Steamers, running in connection with the Stonington) | 


and Providence Railroads and the Boston and Providence Raliroads :— 
MASSACHUSETTS, of 600 tons, Capt. Comstock. 
MOH #GAN, 400 tous, Capt. ——-—— 
NARRAGANS& LT, 600 tons, Capt. Manchester. 
RHOVE tSLAND, :600 tous, Capt. Thayer. 


Under the new arrangement, which will offer increased comfort and advantage to 


travellers and shippers of freight, the line will be established daily on and after the 10th 
April. leaving New York, Boston and Providence every afternoon, (Sundays excepted.) 

Will leave New York at 5 o'clock P.M. from Battery Place. 

Will leave Boston at 4) P M. 

Will leave Providence at 6 P M. 

Will leave Newport at 8 1’.M. 

Will leave Stoniwgton at 9 P.M, 

Via Stonington, the MASSACHUSETTS, Capt. Comstock, on Mondays, Wednesdays 
and Fridays, at 5 P M. 

Vis Stonington and Newport, the NARRAGANSETT, Capt. Manchester, on Tuesdays 
Thursdays, and Saturdays at 5 P.M. 

Passenvegs on arrival of the Sieamers at Stonington, will be immediately forwardec 
in the Rail@fad Cars to Providence and Bo.ton 

For passage or !reight, app'y on board at worth side of pier 1, 22 Broaiway, or office of 
Sami. Deveau, fieight agent. on the wharf. 

Tickets for the route, «nd s'eamer’s be:ths, can be secured on board, or at the office 
of Harnden & Co., 6 Wall Street. iy i7-6m 
CHEAP AND QUICK TRAVELLING TO THE WESTERN STATES. 

CANADA, &c, FOR 1845, 
FROM TAPSCOTT’S EMIGRATION OFFICE, 
South Street, corner Maiden Lane 
To BUFFALO in 36 tours. | CLEVELAND in 60 hours. 
DETROIT in 4 days. 
MILWAUKIE. RACINE, SOUTHPORT, and CHICAGO in f days. 

TORY s TV, H.MILTUN, QU&ENSTON, &c., CANADA, in 2¢ to 3 days. 

HE Subscriber having made arrangements with various first class lines of boats on 
the Erie, Peansylvaoit, vhio, aud Wabash Canals, Butfalo and Central Railroads, 


&c., Steamboats on the North River, Lakes Ontario, Ene, Huson, and Michigan, and th: | 


Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, Steamboats and Railroads to Philadeiphia, and Baltimore 
&c , are enabled to forward Emigrants and others to any part of the Westeru States anc 
Canada, in the very shortest time, and at the lowest possible rates. 

Persoas goiag West are invited to call at the vilice and examine the “ Emigrant’, 
Travelling Guide,” showing the time, distance, rates of passage, extra baggage, &c . 
to almost any partorf the Union. Parties in the couatry wishing one of the above 
Guides, wil! have the same forwarded, or any information will be cheerfully communi 
cated by addressing, post paid, 

My10-tf. 


EDUCATION. 


W. & J. T. TAPSUUTT, South-st., 
corner Maiden Lane. - 
| 


FIRST PREMIUM DAGUERRIAN MINIATURE GALLERY, 
Corner of Broadway and Fulton Street, New York. 
T this Gallery Miniatures are taken which, for beauty of colour, tone, and effect, 
cau at all times recommena themseiv:s; and Which are at Jeast equal to any thet 
lnave been heretvfoie executed. M.B. BRADY respectiully livites the attention of 
| he ciuzens of New York, and of strangers Visiting ihe Lity, to the very ine specimens 
jof DAGUERKEOTYPE LIKENESSE® on exhibition at his Estubiishinent; believing 
that tuey will meet the approbation of the intelligent Public. Mr. Brady has recently 
made considerable improve ment in his mode of taking Miniatures, particularly with se- 
gard to their dur bility and colouring, which he thinks cannot be surpassed, and which 
ali cases are warranted io give satisfaction. The coiouring Cepartment is in the hangs 
lof a competent and prac ical person, ai.d in which Mr. B. begs to claim superiority. 
US? Tie American tnstitute awerces a First Rremium, at the lete Fair, to Mi. M. B. 
|BRADY forthe most EFFECTIVE Miniatures extibiied. 
| *,* Instructions carefully given in the Art.—Piates, Cases, Apparatus’s, &c.,sup- 
iplied. M. B. BRabY. {Aply. 


| 
_TOSEPH GILLOTT’S CROTON PEN—A new article, which for elasticity and deli- 
| cacy of point, surpasses any pen hithertomade by Mr.Giliott. It possesses a greater 
|| degree of strength than other fine pointed pen, thus making of amore durable charac- 

er. 

The style in which these Pens are put up will prove attractive in al) sections of this 
| country, each card having a beautifully engraved view of the following points of the 
| Jreat Croton Aqueduct. 

The Dam at Croton River. 

** Aqueduct Bridge at Sing Sing. x 

Hariem Kiver. 
View of the Jet at 
1} Fountaio in the Park, New York. 
i} in Union Park, 
|| The low price at which tnese Pens are offered, combined with the quality and style 
|| Must render them the most popular of any offered to the American public. 
\} JOSEPH GILLOTT’s AMERICAN PEN—An entirely new article of Barrei Pen, com- 
|} Aningstrength, with considerable elasticity, for sale to tne trade by 
Juneé HENRY JESSOP, 91 John-st. 


G. B. CLARKE, 
FASHIONABLE TAILOR, 

yo. 132 William Street, 3 doors West of Fulton. 

B. CLARKE returns thanks for the extensive patronage bestowed on his estab- 
e lishment during the last twelve months, and at the same time would inform the 
|, eaders of ** The Anglo American,” that his charges for the first quality of Garments is 
|) much below that of other Fashionable Houses located in heavier rented thoroughfares. 
ll Pue style of the work will be similar to that of Bundage, Tryou & Co, with whose es- 
| tablishmen: G, B. C. was for a long period connected. 
GENERAL SCALE oF PRicEs. 


Fine Cloth Dress Coats $16,00 to $20,00 

| “ Satin Vests of the very best quality................ - 3,50to 4,50 
PRicEs FOR MakiING aNp TRIMMING. 


John Ciarke, formerly of 29 New Bond Street, London. 


iLy A Specimen Coat always to be seen. 
'| (Mr8-tf.) G. B. CLARKE, 132 William Street. 
DAGUERREOTYPES 


LUMBE DAGUERRIAN GALLERY & PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPOT, 251 Broadway, 
corner of Murray-street, (over Tenney’s Jewelry Storr). awarded the Medal. four 


it 
REV. R. T. HUDDART’S CLASSICAL AND COMMERCIAL BOARDING AND DAY) Premiums, and two “highest honors,” at the Exhibitions at Boston, New York, and Phila- 


SCHOOL, 
Fourteenth Street, between University Place and Fifth Avenue. 


\delphia respectively, for the best Pictures and Apparatus ever exhibited, 
Price cf these superb Phoiograpas reduced to that of ordinary ones at other places, 


HIS ESTABLISHMENT, which has lately been removed from Houstoun Street, is! |30tva no one need now sit fur an ordisary likeness on the score of economy.—Taken 
now preptred for tve receptian of an increased number of BOARDERS. No|| " any weather. 


expense has been spired to render it a complete, well arranged school fur Boys. 1)| 
has been butlt expressly for the purpose intended, under the direction of one of the firs | 


architects in the city, and Mr. Hudsart lias gre it satisfaction in presen ing to his friends 


end the Pudlic, an Institatioa,in which every requisite for tne accommodation, con-| 


Piumbe’s Premium and Germin Cameras, Instructions, Plates, Cases, &c. &c., for- 
|warded to any desired point, at lower rates than by any other manufactory. 
WANTED—Two or three skiifa!l operators. Apply as above. Mra. 


‘DRAFTS ON GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


yenie f his pils 1s comvined, and such as the experience of many 
r wishing to remit money to their friends in any part of Engiand, Ireland, 


years has suggested. The situa ion is, perlaps, the most eligible which could bave 
been selected for the purpose as regards Health and facilityof access. Al! the advan- 


: ; tract ad Professors are available, whilst the benefits of a coun-| : 
ne coved inth.||_ ENGLAND—The National and Provincial Bank of England; Messrs. J. Barned é& 


||Co., Exchange and D scount Bank, Liverpool ; Messrs. Jas. Bult, Son & Co., London— 


try residence are gained by the vut-door atuletic exercises which can be enjoyed in th: 
spacious play-ground. f 
Further information as to course of study, and ther particulars interesting to 


parents, may be obtained on application to Mr. Hudtar, at his residence in Lith street | 


s and D b limived, vac 
N B—The number of Day ScHoLars an ay Boarpers being limied, va coor IN sCOTLAND—The Eastern Rank of Scotland, National Bank of Scotland, Green- 


will be filled as they occur. There are at present some vacancies in the Day ScHooL 
and several in the BoarpinG ScHooL, both departments being entirely distinct from each 
other. 


TER MS—For Boarders $300 per annum, (without accomplishments).—Day Boarders , 


$50 per quarter.—Day Scholars $30 per quarter. Ap12-3m. 
IANO FORTE AND MUSIC STORE —JAMES L. HEWITT, bas removed his Pian: | 
Forte and Music Store to 295 Fioadway, (La Forge's New Buildings,) where wil! 
atways be founda large and gene, al assortment of Music and Musical Instruments 
every description, both at Wholesale and Retail. j 
J. L. if is tne sole agent for this city, forthe sale of Lemuel Gilbert's (of Boston) 
celebrated Patent Action Piano Fortes. which are now considered by the most eminen 
professors equal, if not superior, to any made. 
Military Bands ie with the very best Instruments, all of which are warran'ed. 
perfect —ail orders for Music, Musical Instruments, or Piano Fortes, addressed to the 
Subscriber, will meet the same attention as if by a personal application. 
My17-6m.) JAMES L. HE VITT, 295 Broadway, between Reade and Dvane. 


TEAS RETAILED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 

HE PEKIN TEA COMPANY, 75 Fulton Street, New York, desire to inform the pub., 

lic that they sell their celebrated Teas by the single pound as cheaply as sold by 

the chest at Importers’ prices. In consequence, families, hotels, and boarding nouses. 
are enabled to lay in their teas to great advantage, and in quantities to suit their con- 
venience. 
A single trial of the teas sold at this establishment will convince any person of their! 
cheapness and superiority. Thousands who have purchased only one quarter of a 
pound, on trial, are now buying five and ten pounds at one time. 
The following is a catalogue of the teas imported by the Pekin Tea Company, and. 
sold in large or small quantities at their Tea Warehouse, 75 Fulton street :— 
GREEN TEAS. } 

Sweet Cargo Young Hyson...... $0 50| Finest Hyson-Skin ............. $0 63 
Brisk fragrant 0 63} Good Imperial ...............- 0 78) 


Fine full-flavored Hyson......... © 75} Fine-flavored Gunpowder ........ 0 73! 
Good Hyson-skin. 0 38 
BLACK TEAS. | 

Soouchong, full-flavored......... $0 50 | Extra Oolong. $0 765) 
Very Fine ..... .... 0 63 Superior English Breakfast ...... 0 63 
Pouchong......... O 50} Superior Pekoe flowers.......... 0 88 


Extra Pouchong .. . . various prices. | Howqua’s Imperial Mixture—a deli- 

Plantation or Garden Teas—Very superior for their strength, flavor, and aroma, and 

which have heretofore seldom or never reached this country, exbept as presents to Im-/ 

porters in this city. These Teas cost in China $1 pe pound, in addition to Agent’s| 


Scotiand, or Wales, caa be supp ied with dra ts payable at sight without discount, 
any amount from £1 at the following places, viz. :— 


jand branches throughout England and Wales. 
|| IN IRGLAND—The National Bank of Ireland, and Provincial Bank and branches 
throughout Ireland. 


ock Banking Company, and branch: s throughout Scotland. 
W. & J. T. TAPSCOTT, South-st., cor. Maiden Lane. 


PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 


| My!0-tf. 


| 18) EAD the following testimonialsin favor of PARR’S LIFE PILLS, whichhave been 


selected from hund:eds of similar ones on account of their recent dates :— 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. Sinclair Tousey, Postmaster of Jostin's Corners, Madison 


County, N.Y. 
November 4th, 1844. 


|. Messrs. Thomas Roberts & Co.—Gentiemen—I am requested to state to you, that Mr. 


|t. W. Sturdevant, of Amsterdam, expresses bis great satisfaction at the efficacy of 


|;Parr’s Life Pitts Also, Mr.J. Fairchild, of Cazenovia in which opinion Mr. A Bellamy, 


of Chittenango, aiso fully accords. Indeed, these Pills have superseded all others in 
New York state—they are not a brisk Pill, but ** slow and sure.” and | have never yet 
met with an instance where an invalid has persevered in tahing them, that has not ben 
cured of the most obstinate ard long-stancing dyspeptic diseases. 

| S$. TOUSEY. 


(Signed) 

Messrs. Thomas Roberts & Co.—Gents—Iiaving used Parr’s Life Pills on several oc- 
casions when attacked by violent bilious complaints, and having been fully satisfied of 
their efficacy, I beg leave in justice to you, as proprietois of the medicine, to testify 
much. Yours respectfully, WM. H. HACKETT 

Long Island, Nov. 9, 1844. 


? New York, Nov. 2, 1844. 
Sir—As I have received so much benefit from the use of Parr's Life Pills, | feel it 
duty I owe to this community, to make the facts in my case public. I was afflicted for 
15 years with dyspepsia and erysipelas. triedremedy after remedy, but none appeared 
to afford me any relief. At last! was ioduced by a friend to trv a box of Parr’s Life 
Pills, which I did, and before | hadtaken two boxes | found great relief. I have since 
taken three boxes more, and now thank God, I find myself perfectly cured of the ery- 
sipelas, and greatly relieved of the dyspepsia.— Judging from my own case, I sincerely 
believe Parr's Life Pills is the best medicine for the above complaints, and likewise as a 
family medicine, yet offered to the public.—I remain, 
Yours respectfully, ELIZABETH BARNES, No. 19 Sixth Avenue, N.Y. 


From our Agent in Philadelphia. 
ASTONISHING CUKE OF 1.)VER COMPLAINT. 
Messrs. T. Roberts & Co.—Gentiemen—Having received the greatest benefit from the 
use of Parr’s Life Pills, ' can give yon my testimony in their favour without the least 
hesitation, Fo: the last five years I have been afflicted with the Liver Complaint, and 
the pains in my side were great, attended with considerable cough, a stopping and 
mothering in the throat; for three weeks before | used the Pills 1 was compietely ie- 
duced, and had become so weak as to be almost unable to walk; and | could not sleep 


commission for purchasing, ship charges, &c. kc. 
Green—Small-Leaf Gunpowder $1 25 ; Curious Leaf Imperial, $1 25; Sweet Small-; 
leaf Young Hyson, $1 25. 


more than two hours of a nisht, so completely was my system under the influence of 
my compicint. I have spent over two hundred dollats for medical attendance, and all 
the different kinds of medicines celebrated for the cure of the Liver Complaint, without 


Black—A great variety of Black Teas in small containing one pound and 
wane, all of Carden growth, and superior to anything ever imported into this coun- 


Ty. 
Also—Just received by the Ann McKim, 3000 one-pound Cattys of delicious Black 
Tea, which we shall sell at six shillings each, including the catty. 

N. B.—That the public may entertain the most rao ere confidence in the genuine 
ualities of their Teas and the extensive resources of this establishment, the Pekin Tea 
Ompany beg to state that they can furnish references to the first houses in the Tea 

New York, whose ony and res are equally 


naving received any permanent relief, and | can say now that since | have been using 
Parr’s Life Pilis, | have been in better health than | have experienced for the last five 
years. [am also stronger, I sleep as good as ever {| did, and can walk any distance. 

Any person who doubts these stateinents as incorrect, by inquiring of me shall re- 
seive more particular information. JOSEPH BARBOUR. 
Poplar Lane, above Seventh Street, Spring Garden, Philadelphia. 


Sold by the Pr tors, THOMAS ROBERTS & Co., 9 Crane Court, London, and 
17 Fulton Street, New York and by all respectable Druggists in the United States, 


18-81.) 
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STEAM BEfWEEN NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL. 


yy Great Western Steam-ship Co.’s steam ship GREAT WESTERN, Captain Ma- 
thews ; and their new [ron Steain-ship GREAT Bai TAIN, Capt. Hosken, are ap- 


pvinted to sail during the year 1545, as follows :— 
FROM LIVERPOOL. 
Great Westera Saturday lith May 


FROM NEW-YORK. 
Great Western ‘Thursday 12thJune 


Great Western do Stn July | Great Western do 3tst July 
Great Britain do 2d Aug. | Great Britain Saturday 30th Aug 
Great Western do 23d Aug.| Great Western Thursday 18th Sept 
Great Britain do 27th Sep. | Great Britain Saturday 25th Uci 
Great Western do lith Oct.; Great Western Thursday oth Nov 
Great Britain 22d Nov. | Great Britain Saturday 2th Dec 


do 
Passage money per Great Western, fromm New-York to Liverpool, $100, and $5 Stew 


ard’s fee. 
For freight or passage, apply to RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front-street. 


New-York, Jan. 27, 1345. My l0-tf. 
NEW LINE OF LIVERPUOL PACKETS. 
O sail from NEW YORK on the 26th and from LIVERPUOL onthe Ilth of each 


month :— 
FROM NEW YORK. 


FROM LIVERPOOL. 
ROSCIUS, Capt Asa Eldridge, 26th March. | SIDDONS, Capt. E. B. Cubo, 11th Feb. 
SIDDONS, Capt. E.B Cobb, april. SHERIDAN, Capt. Depeyster, March. 
SHERIDAN, Capt. F. A. Depeyster, 26 May | GARRICK, Capt. B. 1. i. Trask, 11th Apri 
GARRICK, Capt. B. 1. H. Trask, 26th June | ROSCIUS, Capt. Asa Eldrioge, 11th May. 

These ships are all of the first class, upwards of 1100 tons, built in the city of New 
York, with such improvements as combine great speed with uausual comfoit tor pas- 
sengers. 

Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. The price 
of passage heace is $100. for which aimpie stures will be provided These ships are 
ee by experienced masters, who will make every exertion to give generai sa- 
tisfaction. 

Neither the Caotains or owners of the ships wiilb2 responsible for any letters, parcels 
or packages sent by them, uniess regular bills of laden are signed therefor. For freight 
or passage, apply to E. K. COULLINS & Co , 56 South-st., N.¥., or to 

BRUWN, SULPLEY & Co., Liverpool. 

Letters by the Packets will be charged 12} cents per single sheet, 50 cents per ounce, 
and newspapers | cent each. 

GG Messrs. E. K. Cotlins & Co. respectfully request the Publishers of Newspapers 
to discontinue ali Adve-tisements not in their names of their Liverpool Packets, viz:— 
the Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick. To prevent disappointments. notice is 
hereby given, that contracts for passengers can only be made with them. My24-tf. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPUOL PACKETS. 
from NEW YORK on the and from LIVERPOOL on the 26th of every 
month — 
FROM NEW YORK. 
SrerxHen Wuirney,W C Thompson,May 
UNITED StTares, A. Britton, June 11 
Viretnian, Chas Heirn, July 11 VirRGINIAN, 700 tons, April 26. 
Warertoo W. H. Allen, Aug. 1! WATERLOO, tons, May 26. 
The qualities ani accommodations of the above ships, and the reputation of their 
commanders, are well known. Every exertion will be made to promote the comfort of 
Sengers and the interests of importers. Tne price of cubin passage to Liverpool is 
xed at $100. The owner will not be responsible for any letter, parcel, or package, sent 
by the above ships, for which a billof lading is not signed For freight or passage, apply 
to ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South-street. 'My24-ly. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPVOL LINE OF PACKETS, 
pee from New York on the 6th, and from Liverpool on the 2ist of each month. 
excepting taat when the day of sailing fall on Suaday the Ship will be dispatched 
on the succeeding day. 

Ships. | Captains. From New York. | From Liverpool. 
Ashburton, |a. Huttieston, Jan. 6, May 6, Sept. 6,| Feb. 21, June 21. Oct. 21, 
Patrick Henry, J.C. Delano, Feb. 6, June 6, Oct. 6,| Mar. 21, July 21, Nov.2l, 
Independence, |F.P.Ailea, Mar. 6, July 6, Nov. &,| April2l, Aug. 21, Dec. 21, 
Heary Clay. \Ezra Nye, April6, Aug. 6, Dec. 6,| May 21, Sept. 21, Jan. 2), 

These ships are of a very superior character; are not surpassed either in point o! 
elegance and comfort of their Cabin accommodations, or for their fast sailing qualities 
and offer great inducements to shippers, to wnom every facility will be granted. 

They are commanded by experienced and able men, whose exertions will always be 
devoted to the promotion of the convenience and comfort of passengers. 

The price of passage outward is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every 
description will be provided, save Wines aud Liquors, which can at all times be obiainec 
upon application to the Scewards. 

GG Neither the Captains or Owners of the Ships will be responsible fer any Letters, 
Parcels, or Packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor 

For freight or passage, apoly to 

GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., N.Y., or to 

My31-tf. CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co., Liverpool. 

LONDON LINE PACKETS. 
TO SAIL ON THe Ist, 10TH AND 20TH OF EVERY MONTH. 
HIS LINE OF PACKETS wili hereafter be composed of the following ships, which 
will succeed each other, in the order in waich they are named, sailing punctually 
from New York and Portsmouth on the (st; 10th and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 
A7th and 27th of every month throughout the year, viz.:— 


FROM LIVERPOOL. 
Steruen Wuirney, 1000 tons, Feb. 26. 
Unrrep States, 700 tons, March 26. 


Snips. Captains. | From New York. From P 

St. James f.R. Meyers ‘Jan. 1,May Sept. 1Feb 20, June 20, Oct. 2 
Northumberland |&. Griswold 10, 10, 10 March I, July 1, Nov. 
Gladiator R.L Bunting 20, 20, 20, 10, 10, te 
Mediator J.M.Chadwick |Feb. 1, June 1,Oct. 1 20, 20, 20 
Switzerland Kaight 10, 10 April 1,Aug. 1,Dec. 
Quebec F. B. Hebard 20, 20, 20, 30, 10, le 
Victoria &. E. Morgan Marchl, July 1,Nov. 1 20, 20, 2 
Wellington OD. Chadwick 10, 10, 10May 1,Sept, },Jan. } 
Hendrick Huison |G. Moore 20, 20, 20) 1 

Prince Albect |(W.S. Sabor 1, Aug. 1, Dee, 1) 20, 20, 2 
Toronto €.G Tinker 10, 10, June 4,Oct. 1, Feb. 5 
Westminster ilovey 20, 20, 20) 10, 0, 1¢ 


These ships are all of the first c'ass, and are commanded by able and experienced na- 
— Great care will be taken that the beds, wines, stores, &c., are of the best de- 
scription. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100 outward foreach adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor the owners of these packets will be responsible 
for any letters, parcels or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signee 
therefor. Apply to GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co ,78 South-st., o¢ to 

My24-tf. JOON GRISWOLD, 70 South-st. 


OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
ft Old Line of Packets for Liverpool will hereafter be despatched in the following 
order, excepting that when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship will sail on the 
succeeding day, viz:— 


Ships. Masters. (Days of um | from New| Days of Sailing from 
York. | Liverpool. 
Cambridge, W.C. Barstow, jJune 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 
England, 'S. Bartlett, June 16, Oct. 16, Feb. 16 Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April J 
Oxford, 'J. Rathbone, \July 1, Nov. 1,Mar. 1'Aug. 16, Dec. 16, April 16 
Montezuma, (new) A. W. Lowber, July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16 Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
Europe, ‘A.G Furber, ‘Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1/Sept. 16, .Jan.16, May 16 
New York, |Thos. B.Cropper, Aug.16, Dec. 16, Aprill6 Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
Columbus, 'G. A. Cole, (Sept. 1, Jan 1,May 1/Oct. 16, Feb. 16, June 16 


Yorkshire, (new) \D. G. Bailey. {Sept.16, Jan. 16, May 16,Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1 

Those ships are not surpassed in point of elegance or comfort in their cabin accommo 
dations, or in their fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. 

The commanders are well known as men of character and experience ; and the strict- 
est attention will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passengers 
Punctuality as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. 

The price of passage outwards, is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every 
perc pong will be provided, with the exception of wines and liquors, which will be fur- 
nished by the stewards if required. 

Neither the captains orthe owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters 
parcels or packages sent by them, unless regular of lading are signed therefor. 


For freight or a) to 
iglit or passage, apply GOODHUE & Co., 64 Seuth-street, or 
C.H. MARSHALL, 38 Burling-slip, N. Y., 


ye LAiRD, Florist, 17th Street, 4th Avenue, (Union Square), N.Y. ha 
ways on hand, and for sale at moderate prices, Gr: enhouse planis of al] the he 
esteemed species and varieties; also, hardy Herbacious Piants, Shrubs, Grape vines ant 
Orders for bruit and Ornameutal Trees, supplied at the lowest rates. Bouquets of 
dowers tastefully put up at all seasons. alee 
N.B.— Experienced Gardeners to lay out and keep in order gardens, prune Grape, & 
sentlemen suppiied with experienced Gardeners, and Gardeners of character with’ meg 
pes. Ap. 20-11. 


TAPSCOTT’S GENERAL EMiGRATION OFFiCE, 
Sourn Srrext, corner Maipen Lane. 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 1845. 


ERSONS about sending for their friends in any part of the Old Country are respect- 

fully informed by the Subscribers, that the same system that cllaracterized their 

aouse, and gave such unbounded satisfaction the past year, will be continued through 
whe season of 1845 

The grest increase in this branch of their business, and to give satisfaction to a]! par- 
jes, uecessiiates one of the firm to remain in Liverpool to give his personal atlention 
to the same, therefore the departure of every passenger from that place wil! be Superin- 
cended by Mr. WM. TAPSCUIPT, and the utmost confidence may be f. it that those Sent 
for will have quick despatch and proper care taken by him to see them placed on board 
-hip in as comfortable @ Manner as possibie. better proof that such wili be the Case 
cannot be adduced than the punctual and satisfactory manner in which the business 
was transacted through the past emigrating season. The ships for which the Sudscyj. 
overs are Agents Comprise the ° 

NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
fHE ST. GEORGE'S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS ann tHE UNITED LINE 
OF LIVERPOOL PACK&TS. 

Making a sh’p from Liverpooi every five days—the possibility of delay is therefore pie- 
cluded. The wel. establisiied character of those Lines renders further comment unne 
cessary ; suffice it therefore to say, that the Subscribers guarantee togive satisijaction 
toall parties who may send for their friends through them. In all c¥Ses where those 
sent tor decline coming cut, the full amount of money paid for their passage will be re 
funded. A free passage to Liverpool from any port in Ireland or Scotland can be se 
curea. Apply or address (post paid), W_ &J T. TAPSCUTT, 

South Street cor. Maiden Lane. 


Agency in Liverpoo!— 
Myi0-tf.} WM. TAPSCOTT, or GEO. RIPPARD & SON, 96 Waterloo Road. 


| SANDS’S SARSAPARILLA, 

FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL Dis. 
EASES ARISING FROM AN IMPURE STATE OF THE BLOOD, 
OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM, NAMELY: 


Scrofula, or King’s Evil, Rheumatism, Obstinate Cutaneous Eruptions, Pim 
ples, or Pustules on the Face, Blotches, Biles, Chronic Sore Eyes, Ring 
Worm or Tetter, Scald Head, Ewargement and Pain of the Bones and 
Jonts, Stubborn Ulcers, Syphilitic Symptoms Sciatica, or Lumbago, and 
Diseases arising from an Injudicious Use of Mercury, Ascites. or Dropsy 
Also, Chronic Constitutional Disorders wi!l be Removed by this Preparatioy, 

If th¢re be a pleasure on earth which superior beings cannot enjoy, and one which they 
night almost envy men the possession of it is the power of relieving pain. How con- 
soling, then, is the consciousness of having been the instrument of rescuing thousands 
from misery to those who possess it. Wuiat an amount of suffering has been relieved 
ind what a still greater aincunt of suffering can be prevented by the use of Sands’s Sar- 
saparilla! The unfortunate victim ef hereditary disease, with swollen glands, contract- 
ed sinews, and bones half carious, has been restored to health and vigor. The scrotu- 
lous patient, covered with ulcers and joathsome to himself and to his attendants, has 
een made whole. Hundreds of persons, who had groaned hopelessly for years under 
cutaneous and glandular disorders, chronic rheumatism, and many other complain's 
springing from a derangement of the secretive organs and the circulation. have been 
raised as it were from the tank of disease, and now withiegenerated constitution, gladly 
cestify to the efficacy of this inestimable preparation. 

Tue following certificate recently received wiil be read with interest, and for further 

oroof the reaver is referied to a pamphiet which is furnished without charge by al! the 


Agents :— 

New York, Dec. 1, 1843. 
Messrs. Sands — Gentlemen— Parental feelings induce us to make the following stcte 
ment of facts in :elation to the important cure of our little daughter, wholly effected by 
the use of SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA. For nearly three years she was afflicted witha 
most inveterate eruption on the body, which at times was so bad, connected with inter- 
aai disease, that we despaired of her lie. The complaint cou menced in the roots of 
che hair,and gradually spread until the whole head was enveloped, and then it attacked 
the ears, and ran down the neck, and continuing to increase unti! it covered the most of 
the body. It commenced with a smal! pimple or pustule, from which water at first dis- 
charged ; this produced great itching aud burning; then matter or pus formed, the skin 
cracked and bled, and the pus discharged freely. The sufferings of the child were so 
great as almost wholly to prevent natural rest,and the odor from the discharge so offen- 
ive as to make it difficult to pay that particular attention the nature of the case re- 
quired. The disease was called Scald Headand general Sait Rheum. We tried various 
remedies, with little benefit, and considered her case almost beyond the :each of meci- 
cine; but from the known virtue of ‘yout Sarsapariila, we were induced to give ita 

crial. 
Before the first bottle was all used, we perceived an improvement in the appearance 
of the eruption ; but the change was so rapid for the better, that we could scarc: ly give 
-redence to the evidence of ourowneyes. We continued its use for a few weeks, and 
he result is a perfect cure. To all Pareuts we would say:—If you have children sut- 
fericg with any disease of the skin, use Sands Sarsaparilla. With feelings of gratitude 
and respect, we are yours, &c. ELIHU & SARAH SOUTHMAYD, 
No. 95 Madison-st. 
The following interesting P re is presented, and the reader invited to its careful peru 
. nt on such evidence is unnecessary. 
NANTUCKET, Mass., Sth mo. 31, 1844. 
A. B. & D. Sands—Esteemed Friends:—Although an entire stranger t9 you, I do not 
feel at liberty any longer to defer the acknowledgment of agreat devotedness to you for 
your invaluable Sarsaparilla, which has been the means, under a kind Providence, of 
my inexpressible relief. 1 am also urged to this acknowledgment by reflecting, that by 
my humble testimony hundreds of sufferers, miserable as I have been, may be induced 
o try this remedy, and expe ience a cure as speedy and happy 4s mine For ten yeas 
{have been suffering under a Scrofulous affection of the Bones in my head, and during 
a great part of this time, my psin and sufferings wero so severe, that but for a re —_— 
on the Great Disposer of events, | should have desired, and much preferied death itself. 
At diferent periods during my sickness, twenty pieces of bone have been taken from my 
head in various ways, besides al! my upper teeth, and the entire upper jaw, rendering the 
mastication of food quite impossible After expending about six hundred doilars for 
medical a'd. 1 had recourse to your justly celebrated Sarsaparilla, an. within the last 
three months the use of twelve bottles has, with the most beneficial operation, com- 
pletely arrested the disease; the healing process is going forward, and 1 am rapidly ap- 
proaching to a perfect cure. Being extremely anxious that others laboring under simi- 
lar complain's, may have the advantage of my experience, I shal] be most happy at any 
time to communicate to them or to you, such further and more minute particulars és 


ied. t assurances of my great obligation and regard. 
may be desired. Please accept a ys USSEY. 


. B. & D. Sands—Respected Friends :—Ben)j. ussey is a person of perte 
spectability ; his statement in relation to the wonderful effects of your Sarsaparilla upon 
him, may be implicitly relied upon. His case here is considered a very extraordinary 
one, and the cure altogether is such as to to 
to the h family, and we consider it as such.— Yours with truer ’ 

—— WM. MITCHELL, Cashier of the Pacific Bank, Namtucket. 

For further particulars and conclusive evidence of its superior value and efficacy, s¢¢ 

epared and sold, wholesale and retail, by , 
- 4 B. & D. SANDS, Druggist, 79 Fulton-st., 273 Broadway, 77 East Broadway, on 
Sold also by Druggists generally throughout the United States and Canada. Price $ 
bottle, six bottles for $5. 
The public are respectfully requested to remember that it is Sand's Sarsa; 


j f dis- 
ha. dis constantly achieving such remarkable cures of the most difficult class © 
which frame is subject, and ask for Sand’s la, 
no other. 12-4 
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